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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Gas Industry and Unemployment Relief. 


Beyonp the interest we all personally feel in schemes for | 
alleviating unemployment and distress, the gas industry 
has a direct concern in the plans proposed for dealing with 
the problem during the coming winter, though, far-reaching 
as these are, they will only ameliorate part of the trouble. 
There has been an increase in the trade of the country since 
last winter; but the revival has been slow, and unemploy- 
ment is still rife. However, the country can only do its 
best. A White Paper that has been issued indicates that 
in the schemes an effort is going to be made for distributing 
work as far as possible. The idea is that the projects shall 
assist particular industries rather than particular localities. 








In other words, more generous assistance will be given to 
those revenue-producing schemes in which a substantial 
part of the expenditure will take the form of placing orders 
for materials which will promote employment in the in- 
dustries most seriously affected. This plan will expand 
and distribute the increased employment, and therefore the 
relief afforded. 

“In the first place, it is seen that the conditions of Govern- 
ment grants for work of the non-revenue producing class is 
the same as before—viz., 65 p.ct. of the interest and sinking- 
fund charges on loans raised to meet expenditure on the 
schemes for half the period of the loan, or fifteen years, 
whichever is the less. But respecting revenue-producing 
schemes an alteration has been made. It is pointed out 
that certain classes of work of this character—such as gas, 
water, electricity, and tramway undertakings—provide em- 
ployment not merely in the district in which the work is 
a undertaken, but in such industries as the iron and 
steel. 
gas-works for materials run into a number of industries, 


distributing—does spread employment, as does the ex- 
tension of the demand for gas-consuming apparatus. It is 
because of this that gas-works, among other public utility 
undertakings, are now being offered more generous terms. 


works which would not be put in hand at the present time ; 
but, of course, a condition of the assistance is that all con- 
tracts shall be placed in this country. The improved terms 
now ollered provide for payment of 50 p.ct. of the interest 
during fifteen years, or the full period of the loan, whichever 
is the less, on loans raised for not a shorter period than 
ten years. These terms were originally offered only to local 
authorities; but it has been decided to extend them to 





As a matter of fact, the varied requirements of | 


| being done. 





say nothing of the protection of the public against the dust 
nuisance caused by modern fast-moving traffic. 
Though the Government are helping in this matter 


| through bringing into action the credit of the nation for 


raising cheap money for the work, and (there can be no 
question) local authorities and private enterprise will do all 
possible to second their efforts, there are in the ranks of 
labour representatives those who allege that not enough is 
Of course, the powers of the Government and 
the capacity of the country for producing work are not 
boundless ; and it must not be forgotten that the labour dis- 
putes of recent years, together with economic disturbances, 
have contributed to bringing about the present condition of 
affairs. We must be fair in all these matters; and blame 
for the existing conditions must be shared by all the causes 
that have assisted in the production of a serious situation. 
However, from what has been said in the foregoing, it will 
be recognized that the gas industry has an intimate interest 
in the unemployment relief schemes that are taking shape 
for the coming winter, which some folks assert is going to 
be a bad one. . We hope their pessimistic predictions will 
in the event prove to be seriously wrong, though one cannot 
deny that the portents have a leaning to their side. 


Municipal Gas Working in Industrial Quarters. 


WE have lately been publishing summaries of the annual 
reports and accounts—financial and working—of a number 
of the municipal gas undertakings. There are features in 
them that are practically common to all. Almost invariably 
it is found that there has been financial improvement; but 
this has not been due to any very marked increase in the 


| quantity of gas sold—in fact, in some cases there have been 


reductions. Trade has been bad, and last winter was a mild 
one. Many of the municipal concerns operate in industrial 
areas; and it is curious how, in even neighbouring towns, 


| one finds in these times considerable increases in the sales 
so that extensions of works and plant—manufacturing and | 


| of gas. 
Through these, it is hoped to secure the acceleration of | 


in some, and reductions in others. This must be attribut- 
able more to local industrial and trade conditions than to 
anything else. Nevertheless, general financial features are 
greater net profits, and substantial reductions in the price 
The factors that have brought about these improve- 
ments are several and varied. The reduction in the price 


| of coal is the most potent element in success; and taking 
| the whole of the secondary products together, the reports 


show that these have not done at all badly in respect of the 
lowering of the net cost of coal. The reports vary con- 
siderably as to the condition of the coke market—due prin- 


| cipally to the differences in industrial demand, and in some 


| cases through less coke being available for sale. 


| contributed well to the secondary product revenue. 


On all 
hands it is seen that tar has had good markets, and has 
But 


| the reports as to sulphate of ammonia vary—some under- 


public companies carrying on the same class of work, sub- 
ject to certain conditions as to limitation of dividends during 
the time that loans or advances from the Government are in 
Operation. 

Some large railway and dock extensions have been, and | 
ate being, planned; and projects for a substantial amount 
of art: tial road making are also well in hand. Here, again, 
the ga > Industry is concerned. Tar and pitch are now ex- 
tensivcly employed for road work of all kinds; for nothing 
better has yet been discovered for spraying purposes or for 
use as a binder. Good roads are not ‘made in these times 
Witho tar or pitch used in some way. Although during 
the la.+ eighteen months the prices. of tar and pitch have 
aSCenic: 4, at presént prices good value is given in the 
eg, ‘\ lor road purposes, owing to the greater serviceability | 


ability imparted despite the intensive use of roads, to 


takings have not done so well ‘in their income from this 
source ; others have done better. Certain of the latter can 
attribute their improvement in this regard to increased yields 
per ton of coal. 

A striking feature is the increased yield of gas per ton of 
coal. Examining the different statements, one sees how 
largely the municipal concerns have incorporated, vertical 
retort working and steaming, which, while increasing the 
make of gas per ton of material handled, has simultaneously 
reduced the coke available. for sale per ton of coal; but a 
sei-off to this has been in some cases a lower fuel account. 
Where vertical retorts and steaming have been adopted, tar 
and sulphate of ammonia claim notice for their improved 
yields per ton of coal. Weare also getting quite accus- 
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tomed now to read of gas makes of 13,000 and 14,000 c.ft. 
per ton of coal; and in the last few weeks even 16,000 and 
17,000 c.ft. have been mentioned more than once. But 
how much better off we shall all be in ability to assess 
the relative values of these large makes, when we have 
the productions rendered in therms instead of cubic feet. 
Another feature that is very consistent is the increase in the 
number of consumers, and in gas appliances fixed. This 
condition -of things, combined with the other elements to 
success already present, together with the knowledge that 
surely but gradually we are recovering lost industrial 
ground, enables us to look forward with satisfaction and 
certainty to the growing prosperity of the municipal gas 
undertakings, where there are enlightened administration 
and progressive chief officials. They are mostly progressive; 
and the difficult times through which we have passed, and 
active competition, have tended further to sharpen wits and 
to energize activities. 


In Times of Peace and War. 


PETROLEUM products are being forced into prominence by 
the inquiries which have taken place—first, in connection 
with Imperial defence ; secondly, in respect of the taxation 
of motor spirits; and, thirdly, in regard to the Petroleum 
Bill. Concerning the second, we recently gave some highly 
illuminating evidence [see “JourNaL”’ for June 13, p. 683] 
which was laid by Mr. W. G. Adam, B.A., Superintendent 
of the Tar and Ammonia Product Works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, before the Departmental Committee of 
the Ministry of Transport on the Taxation and Regulation 
of Road Vehicles. That evidence will be found to have a 
new interest in association with the report that has just 
been issued of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
who were appointed to deal with the Petroleum Bill, and 
the result of whose deliberations is that it is proposed a 
revised Bill should be introduced, embodying certain new 
recommendations. We are not so much concerned in these 
as in certain of the comments that appear in the report. 
The recommendations deal largely with licensing, transport, 
and storage. They propose that the conveyance of petroleum 
spirit by road and rail should be subject to regulation; and 
it is urged that effect should be given to the suggestion of 
the Departmental Committee that accidents caused by fire 
or explosion of petroleum spirit should be reported so as 
to enable them to be properly investigated. The Committee 
are evidently opposed to Government control of storage, 
but are apparently in favour of the unification of the regu- 
lation of the oil industry by a central Government Depart- 
ment. Of course, one can picture large distinctions between 
control and regulation, just as it is quite easy to see how the 
two terms may become synonymous. 

In one part of the report, the Committee express them- 
selves as satisfied that the uncertainty of Government con- 
trol would materially retard the development of oil storage 
in this country; and later it is noticed that ‘‘the use of 
“« fuel oil for ships instead of coal illustrates the difficulty of 
“ placing any handicap upon oil storage.” It is clear that 
this might involve serious consequences in relation both to 
Imperial defence and to commerce; and it is the relationship 
of defence and commerce that gives us interest in the report. 
In this particular regard, it is quite obvious that in times of 
war, with submarines active, a large storage is imperative 
in this country ; it is also manifest that, if undue regulation 
is imposed, and oil fuel can be obtained at a cheaper rate 
in other countries, ships will take in fuel stocks there and 
not here, which would affect home commerce. As a result, 
there would be little or no enterprise in this country in 
respect of increasing storage. It is the view of the Com- 
mittee that too much importance may be attached to the 
supposition that a department of the Government is neces- 
sarily a more zealous custodian of the safety and conserva- 
tion of merchandise in time of war than the traders them- 
selves. The traders are practical business men who take 
into consideration all possible conditions connected with 
their trade ; and they certainly do not seek to spend their 
capital in times of peace upon installations that would be 
condemned in times of war. For these and other reasons, 
the Committee are of opinion that the object of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence (to which reference is made in 
the succeeding paragraph of this article) would be secured 
more by consultation than by legislation, which may prove 
both irksome and restrictive. But later on it is found that 
the Select Committee are of opinion that it would serve the 


public interest no less than that of the various companies 
who are associated with the petroleum trade either as mer. 
chants or as carriers, that the regulation of this huge in. 
dustry should rest with a single Government Department, 
The Committee conceived that the advantage to be gained 
by uniform regulation would outweigh any technical diff. 
culties in administration. In the Petroleum Department of 
the Board of Trade, there already exists an authority in 
which it is thought the suggested powers may be appropri- 
ately vested. 

The question as to the relation of Imperial Defence to 
Commerce bulks largely in the mind of the Committee, 
It was first raised by Sir John Anderson, who, in evidence, 
urged the transfer of the licensing powers in the case of 
large installations from the local authority to the central 
Government, and to extend the control over petroleum 
spirit which already exists. Much was heard during and 
after the war as to the injurious effects of Government con- 
trol ; and industry and commerce do not want it revived more 
than is absolutely essential. It is not Government control 
that is desired so much as Government assistance and en- 
couragement. Sir John Anderson stated that his proposals 
were the result of a recommendation of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence as to the importance of safeguarding in time 
of emergency supplies of oil fuel and petroleum products suit- 
able for naval, military, and air purposes. The lessons of the 
war in respect of the supply of benzole for the production of 
toluene, the supply of oil fuel for the Navy, and the supply 
of motor spirit for transport should suffice to convince the 
Government that in these matters they should look ahead as 
well as at the present. But looking ahead need not imply 
or demand Government control. The proposal put before 
the Select Committee, however, raised at the very outset 
of their deliberations a proposition which they regard as 
new to the commerce of the country. To put the point 
briefly: It is in effect proposed that a trade may be regu- 
lated during peace in order that a commodity may be pro- 
tected more easily or obtained more conveniently in time of 
war, and this end should be attained by statute. The Com- 
mittee realize that, if the argument of Imperial Defence is 
a good one, a principle is being established which may be 
applicable in a greater or less degree to many other trades 
and enterprises. They recognize that if it should appear 
now that Imperial interests require special treatment of the 
petroleum industry in order to safeguard supplies in time 
of emergency, the application of similar treatment to others 
may in time become a serious hindrance to the development 
of trade. It would be. Benzole supplies an instance in 
which, if Imperial interests made it an obligation to extract 
benzole from gas, it would be at considerable loss in present 
circumstances to many undertakings, in view of two con- 
siderations : The low price of crude benzole, and the therm 
value of the benzole in the gas itself. It depends com- 
pletely upon the circumstances of a gas undertaking to-day 
whether or not it is good policy to recover benzole. It would 
therefore be a considerable hardship and hindrance to the 
gas industry if the principle referred to above were applied 
to it in times of peace. What is wanted is that in those 
times every possible encouragement should be given to the 
home extraction of benzole, so that there could immediately 
be production to the fullest possible capacity in times of 
emergency. Asa motor spirit for aerial and road purposes, 
it is our “one string” that is not dependent upon sea carri- 
age. Mr. Adam, in his evidence before the Taxation of Motor 
Fuel Committee, showed that in our gas-works and coke- 
ovens we have a combined potential capacity for the pro- 
duction of benzole of 46 million gallons. But the fact re- 
mains that in 1918 we were producing 26,400,000 gallons; 
it is estimated that we shall this year be making only 
17,500,000 gallons; while last year we were down to 
11,155,756 gallons. The lesson of all this is that, in every 
possible way, there should be inducements for cultivating 
this production to the fullest extent consistent with a reason- 
able consideration of commercial conditions, in order that 
the producing capacity may be available when the cay of 
exigent need arrives. The problem in respect of benzole 
is how best to serve Imperial interests without adversely 
affecting commercial interests in times of peace. 

The Select Committee on the Petroleum Bill, dealing 
with the general question-—and not with benzole particu- 
larly—have therefore had to seek an answer to this in 
tant question: “If the interests of commerce and nationa 
“defence conflict, to what extent are the considerations 





| “ of defence to control the operations of commerce?” The 
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Home Office and the Committee are agreed, so far as the 
Petroleum Bill is concerned, that there is no intention 
of subordinating commercial considerations to the require- 
ments of national defence. Nevertheless the latter must 
not be neglected; but ways and means are not confined 
to one groove. 


The Troubles of the Labour World. 


Ir the gas industry was only dependent upon its own men, 
it would be very happy in its relations with labour ; for 
within the industry there is an honest attempt on the part 
of both sides to proceed along constitutional lines. There 
are little incidents which here and there create temporary 
friction, mostly through the intervention of unions repre- 
senting a very small proportion of the men engaged in the 
industry’s work, and not the main part. These, however, 
are comparatively little rufflings of the surface of a fairly 
general calm produced by good relations, a recognition that 
when conditions call for it there must be give and take, 
and considerate treatment of the men in several ways, with 
reference not only to the present but the future. When 
such conditions prevail, it evinces the existence of good 
diplomacy on the part of the leaders on both sides; and 
leaders who can, by mutual goodwill and effort, produce 
and maintain such conditions, are doing more effective work 
than those whose operations engender disturbances and 
conflict. Unfortunately, though unavoidably, the industry 
is largely dependent not only upon its own men, but upon 
those in other industries—principally upon the miners, the 
engineering trades, railway men, and transport workers ; 
and the trading of the industry in gas, coke, and other pro- 
ducts is also affected by the labour conditions prevailing in 
other industries, in so far as they affect the workings and 
therefore the demands of those industries. Thereis a great 
interdependence of industries, and so of labour. 

In various industries, labour appears to be getting into a 
state of serious disorganization, which must operate to its 
own disadvantage, and likewise adversely to the stability 
of the industry which gives them employment. We believe 
with the Whitley Committee that ‘‘an essential condition 
“to securing a permanent improvement in the relations 
“between employers and employed is that there should be 
“adequate organization on the part of both employers and 
“ workers.” In no other way, nowadays, can big industries 
and large bodies of men secure any lasting or universally 
applicable conditions. The whole trend of things in this 
regard has been towards larger and stronger organizations, 
and collective bargaining. That is a tendency that cannot 
be avoided, even if one has a lingering affection for the old 
procedure which left every undertaking to formulate its own 
conditions of employment, and to agree upon its own rates 
of pay. From the beginning of the war until the year 1920, 
a considerable advance was made in the organizing of em- 
ployers and workpeople in their respective associations and 
trade unions; and during that time, the trade unions about 
doubled their membership. But the trade of the country 
has had a grave set-back; unemployment has been rife ; 
there have been many secessions from the ranks of the 
trade unions; the funds of some of them have been largely 
dissipated through strikes, lock-outs, and unemployment ; 
and their current revenue is not what it was during the 
days of their record numerical power. The signs are to-day 
that, unless there is a fairly prompt change to order and 
constitutional practices, the subversive influences that are at 
work in some trade unions will bring about a total collapse. 
There have been, since the issue of the report of the Whitley 
Committee, some 73 Joint Industrial Councils established. 
About fifteen are not at present functioning; those that are 
functioning represent an aggregate of about 3 millions of 
workpeople, and these cover some of the most important 
industries of the country. The activities of the Councils 
have been directed to dealing with wages and working con- 
ditions, Several of the Councils have done valuable work 
in standardizing both wages and hours, and all branches of 
working conditions have come under their survey. There 
1S No question that the Councils have established for them- 
selves a plaée in the industrial fabric of the country ; and 
they « arry possibilities of the highest importance to future 
telations between employers and employed, But the 
Councils have difficult times before them. This is perfectly 


obvious from recent happenings. 
- All this machinery—the trade unions, employers’ federa- 
ions, 


industrial councils, and so forth—has not prevented 












trouble among sections of the workers, and even between 
trade unions themselves. Workers in some regions of in- 

dustry have shown open rebellion to their unions ; and they 

have revolted against, and have refused to honour, agree- 

ments entered into on their behalf. If all business transac- 

tions were conducted in this way, there would be no security ; 

and in the eyes of men whose word is their bond, and con- 

tracts something that must be honoured to the very letter, 

the action of the workers who have kicked over the traces 

have brought trade unionism and collective bargaining into 

ridicule. The leaders of the unions are fully and painfully 

aware of this. They very keenly appreciate, too, how it 

reflects upon their own position and power. They are 

asking very frankly whither this want of unity and discip- 

line is leading. One leader says the outlook was never 

blacker than it is at present; and, if matters continue as 

now, the whole of the work that has been put into the trade 

union movement over a long course of years will be wasted. 

Another can see chaos in front. The Right Hon. J. H. 

Thomas says there is cause for much uneasiness ; for if there 

is to be repudiation of agreements, then there must be an end 

to collective bargaining, and this will mean an end to trade 

unionism. But we know this new spirit is far from being 

general among the workers; we believe it only represents 

patches, though nasty ones, upon the surface of things. In 

our opinion, instead of spreading, they will kill themselves. 

Such revolt against their union and agreement as has been 

seen in the ranks of the dockers—being without fundamental 

support, and having no claim to the sympathies of honour- 

able men—must end disastrously for the strikers as it has 

done in this instance. The men refused to submit to a 

reduction of 1s. per day in wages in accordance with the 

national agreement, which was entered into only in Sep- 

tember of last year; the employers refused to depart from 

the terms of the agreement. While during abnormal cir- 

cumstances the unions were in a position to force up the 
rates of pay, now that circumstances are relaxing and the 
added wages have to shrink, the unions and the leaders are 
not by some men regarded in the same light as formerly. 

They cannot help the course of economic events; and they, 
like the rest of sane mankind, are no doubt grateful that 
the economic movement is downward, for it is in that direc- 
tion that the greatest industrial and commercial stability 
and human comfort generally are to be found. Thousands 
of dockers struck work over the 1s. a day reduction. They 
did this against the decisions of their Union. They appoin- 
ted a Strike Committee. But what was the position? The 
strike being unofficial, the Union refused to support the 
strikers; the Unofficial Strike Committee had no funds; 
and the employers declined to parley with them in any way. 
They were wholly impotent, though they were strong 
lunged, and boasted of this and that. The owners, how- 
ever, being willing to take the men back again as far as 
possible under the terms of their agreement, the strike is 
gradually fizzling out ; and no doubt some of the men who 
have returned to work are marvelling to-day with pockets 
empty, and so worse off than before, how they could have 
been such fools as to think that an unofficial strike, with- 
out a base, could prove effective, There is defective 
strategy in this. 

Other things are happening in the trade union world 
through disagreement, dissatisfaction, and other causes. 
There has been considerable falling-off in the membership 
of some unions since the days when things were going the 
way that met with the universal approval of the members, 
though the majority, we feel sure, appreciated that there 
would bean ebb in this state of affairs when conditions were 
favourable. In some cases, too—as in that of the South 
Wales mining machine and pump men, who did not approve 
of the policy of the extremists in the Miners’ Federation at 
the time of the great strike—new unions have been formed 
or membership transferred to other unions. Certain unions, 
too, are operating to-day on ground which previously was 
always dealt with by other unions. All these things are 
creating dissatisfaction and hostility as between various 
unions. There is plain evidence of it even between two such 
powerful organizations as the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and the National Union of Railwaymen, over the 
trouble connected with the differences in respect of railway 
shopmen. In the case of the London and North-Eastern 
Railway shopmen, the N.U.R. asked for the application of 
the Industrial Court award, establishing shopmen’s wages 
and conditions of service. The A.E.U. and the other craft 
unions are opposed to its application, The N.U.R. gave 
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the railway a fortnight’s notice of the men terminating their 
agreements if the award was not applied; but the Minister 
of Labour desired the withdrawal of this, in order to give 
him time to exercise his good offices. To this there was 
agreement. A conference of the unions was held last 
Wednesday ; but though every effort was made to effect a 
settlement, they even failed to set up a committee to in- 
vestigate the position. This matter has nothing to do with 
the proposed reduction of the shopman’s bonus by 6s. 6d. per 
week. As to this, the N.U.R. are agreeable to arbitration ; 
the craft unions are not. Then there are other troubles in 
the labour world—such as the boiler makers’ lock-out in the 
shipbuilding: industry, which is holding up employment for 
other sections of labour. This stoppage has been proceed- 
ing for best part of four months. The men’s Union want 
to dictate the terms on which the men shall resume work. 
The employers refuse to entertain the suggestions that have 
been made; and the Minister of Labour has declined to hold 
an official inquiry under. the authority of the Industrial 
Courts Act. Itis nowa case of the greater endurance. 

All these matters point to affairs not being as they should 
in the world of labour. There are troubles now not only 
between employers and employed, but between union and 
and union, through squabbles over their respective rights 
and provinces. In cases, too, there is the rebellion of the 
rank-and-file against those in authority in their unions ; and 
there is the repudiation of agreements. These conditions 
are not as things should be; and we are not surprised at the 
concern over the position that is being shown by those in 
the labour world who have its genuine interests at heart, 
and who know that those interests are best served by con- 
stitutional and honourable practices, unity, and discipline. 








Gas Regulation Act Orders. 


There was warning some little time back that there would be 
a suspension of the consideration of Orders under the Gas Regu- 
lation Act during the month of August. Willing asthe Director of 
Gas Administration and his staff are to work for the industry, 
and to bring about the great co-ordination in the basis of charges 
and gas-testing conditions of the country, they, like other people, 
must have rest. They deserve it. The output of Orders this 
year, each one involving individual investigation and treatment, 
has been considerable; and this.and the previous week or two 


have brought to.us quite a large number of Orders that have 
been dealt with. 


‘°N.PLK.” Fertilizer. 


The critical atticle by ‘‘ Questor ” of the “ N.P.K.” fertilizer 
process, published on July 25, has not been allowed by Mr. E. 
Lloyd Pease to pass without reply. In an article in other 
columns he deals point by point with the criticism; but, being 
matters of detail (and numerous) all affecting the general question, 
we will not intrude upon the controversy which has arisen between 
a competent critic and an equally competent defender of the 
process. As Mr. Lloyd Pease says, ‘Questor’s” criticism was 
“open-minded.” Readers will be interested in learning how Mr. 
Lloyd Pease deals with this criticism. 


Transport and Railway Men Uniting. 


Some of the Trade Unions apparently do not like the 
Federation of British Industries, though the operations of this 
body are largely directed to political and financial matters affect- 
ing industry; and, as a matter of fact, much of what the Federa- 
tion does is just as important to the labour for which capital 
provides employment as it is to capital itself. Trade Unions 
suffer considerably from the idea that all organizations of industry 
or of employers have labour first and foremost in their eyes. Of 
course, this is a mistake, or the product of very crude imaginations. 
Next Saturday the Transport Workers’ Union and the National 
Union of Railwaymen will submit to a joint conference of repre- 
sentatives an agreement for co-operative action in defence of their 
interests. Proposals will be made for the formation of Joint 
Committees to establish machinery for the carrying-out of the 
agreement, not only in London, but throughout the country. It 
is explained that this is a counter move to “the united front of 
employers as embodied in the Federation of British Industries; ” 
and a second object is to free the transport industry from the 
menace of non-unionism. 











Au Obsession. 


The obsession of the Trade Unions to which reference js 
made in the foregoing paragraph is well emphasized in the mani- 
festo the two Unions have issued, In this it is said: ‘ Employers 
to-day have not been slow to recognize the value of systematic 
organization. They amalgamate, form combines, and come to 
understandings one with another. The branches of industry are 
to-day many, and become more and more interconnected and 
interdependent as time goes on. The Federation of British In. 
dustries most clearly express the fact that for the capitalist all 
distinctions of industry are secondary in comparison with the 
unity of capitalist interests as a whole. . « One group of em- 
ployers knows that, if wages are to be kept down in one trade, 
they must not be allowed to rise in other trades. For this reason, 
capitalists make an unbroken front. The unified front’ of the 
employers can only be successfully attacked by a united front on 
the part of the workers; as they work in contact, so they must 
fight incontact. To-day the two Unions sound the call for united 
front of the workers engaged in the railway and road-transport 
branches of industry.” 


“Freedom ’’ of Labour. 


There is the second matter relating to the non-unionist worker. 
The trade unions claim the right of saying that a man who is not 
a trade unionist shall not have work in a particular calling. They 
also claim the right to dictate to masters whether or not non. 
unionists shall be employed under the same roof or in the same 
occupation as unionists. To endeavour to compel a man to doa 
thing against his will, in a matter in which he has a legitimate 
right to exercise it, is sheer tyranny. Some of the trade unions 
are doing this. They hope to make their power still more effec. 
tive, and to an extent weaken that of employers, by preventing 
non-union men getting work. Big unions show the weakness of 
their own combination when they stoop to such tactics as inter- 
fering with the liberty of individuals. That is precisely what the 
Transport Workers and the National Railway Unions are pro- 
posing todo. This is what they say on the subject in the mani- 
festo: ‘In order to bring about that state of perfect organization 
when we shall have eliminated the non-unionist from our midst 
and instituted in the railway and road transport industry unity of 
purpose and good comradeship among all sections, the London 
Committee of the two organizations are about to inaugurate in 
the various districts a system whereby men coming on to railway 
premises, or railwaymen going into warehouses or on docks, will 
be challenged as to membership of the respective organizations. 
We intend shortly to carry out a comprehensive system of trade 
union card inspection, and to hold joint meetings and conferences 
of the rank-and-file.” In other words, railwaymen who are non- 
unionists will not be allowed to go anywhere where transport 
unionists are employed, neither will non-unionist transport workers 
be permitted to go where railway unionists are employed. 


The Idea in Practice. 


Now what does this mean in the case of a gas-work’? 
Simply that if this sort of thing goes on, the day will come when 
gas-works which receive their coal by cartage from a railway will 
find that, if the men who drive and load the carts are not mem- 
bers of the Transport Workers’ Union, they will not be allowed 
to handle the coal that has been brought by train and handled by 
men of the National Union of Railwaymen. The latter, too, will 
refuse to handle materials delivered to the railway from gas- works 
by men who are not unionists. Soon it will be that unionist-pro- 
duced coal will only be permitted to be handled from pit to retort 
by the labour of trade union men, and the distribution of the 
secondary products will be likewise controlled. This is the con- 
dition of things to which we are drifting, through what is called 
“perfect organization” in the manifesto in question. We have 
seen the same thing in the electricity industry, in which houses 
wired by men who were not unionists have been denied connec- 
tion by the men of electricity undertakings who are unionists, de- 
spite the fact that the law compels the electricity yndertakings to 
give a supply on the demand of the owner or tenant of premises 
situated within a certain distance of the cables, providing be is 
willing to comply with his part of the contract, or is not in debt to 
the undertaking. The “ interconnection and interdependence” of 
industries and work are being used by the unions to increase their 
aggregate power, and to inflict compulsion where and when they 
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choose. In the case of the electricity undertakings, had any 
attempt been made to connect-up the premises in question by 
non-unionist labour, or had the unionists been discharged who 
refused to do the work, the whole of the unionist employees of the 
undertakings would have been called out. The Secretary of the 
Transport Workers’ Union asserts that there is no intention to 
bring about the resurrection of the Triple Alliance ; their present 
aim is to complete the organization of all transport workers—rail, 
road, and other branches. If this is successful, it is easy enough 
to see that it is only the beginning of something larger. In this 
connection, we are reminded that at the recent annual conference 
of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, a resolution was 
unanimously passed agreeing to affiliate with the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. 


Unemployment. 


With all their desire to gain greater power, there is one thing 
the Trade Unions cannot do—that is, create employment. They 
expect other people to do this for them, while they themselves 
seek to impose a large measure of autocratic control on the 
operations of industry. According to the Ministry of Labour, 
there were on July 30 no less than 1,195,600 persons wholly unem- 
ployed; and on the same date the number working short time and 
drawing benefit for intervals of unemployment was 66,900. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. JAMES Morrison, of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, has been appointed Manager of the Ballymena (co. Antrim) 
Gas- Works, in succession to Mr. C. M. Watson, who has resigned. 

It is gratifying to learn that Mr. VERNon Cowan, of the Wels: 
bach Light Company, Ltd., who represented his firm in the 
South Wales district for many years prior to 1914, has now so 
far recovered from the ill-health caused through his several years’ 
service during the war as to be able to resume his duties on the 
same ground. 


An interesting presentation took place in the general offices of 
the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., Baker Street, Hull, last 
Saturday week, when Mr. Harold E. Copp (the Engineer and 
Manager of the Hull Station) handed to Mr. J. R. Warren, the 
District Superintendent, a handsome clock and pair of bronze 
ornaments, on behalf of the officials. Mr. Warren is retiring 
after fifty years’ continuous service with the Company. 








Favouring a Service Charge. 


Mr. J. E. Bullard sets out to show, in the “American Gas 
Journal,’ why gas companies are justified in making a service 
charge, and argues that in the public utility business it is really a 
necessity. Such undertakings, he says, are not allowed to make 
any excess profits, so that they cannot build-up big surpluses; 
and if they are to succeed, and to render good service to the com- 
munities which they serve, the capital invested must be protected. 
Under the present conditions, the only sure way of protecting the 
investment is to require the consumers to meet all the fixed 
charges regardless of their consumption; and this is what a ser- 
vice charge does, if it is a proper service charge. The greater the 
industrial load a gas company build-up, the greater the burden 
they will have to bear during a business depression, unless they 
make a service charge which will cover the fixed charges incurred 
in serving these customers. When consumers use other forms of 
heat—coal, oil, or coke—they have to instal equipment upon 
which they have fixed expenses, whether they use it or not. 
There is interest on the money invested ; and depreciation and 
replacement must be taken care of. It is hardly fair to ask the 
gas company to meet all these charges when gas is being used. 
If the gas industry is to prosper, either a service charge must be 
made, or the companies will, during good times, have to be per- 
mitted to create a surplus which will carry them through a long 
period of depression and permit the regular paying of dividends. 
The second alternative is much more difficult to accomplish 
than the first. 


> 


Imperial College of Science and Technology.—An offer has 
een made by the Clothworkers’ Company of an annual contri- 
bution of £3000 for the period of five years 1923-1927 to the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, 
to be applied towards the maintenance and development of the 
City and Guilds (Engineering) College, one of the three consti- 
tuents of the Imperial College of Science. This donation is sup- 
plemental to the sum voted some years ago by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company—a gift amounting to £85,000—which enabled the 
Engineering College to extend its premises, and is distinct from 
the annual vote of £5000 from the City and Guilds of London 





OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL CUTLER. 


As regretfully announced in our last issue, the death occurred 
on the 5th inst., at “ West Bank,” Lewisham Hill, of Mr. Samuel 
Cutler, the Chairman of Messrs. Samuel Cutler & Sons, Ltd. 
The deceased gentleman, who was in his 80th year, had been for 
over 60 years closely identified with the gas industry, and his 
active and resourceful personality secured to him the friendship 
and esteem of many of the leading engineers of his day. 

The firm of Cutler dates back to 1844, and was originally es- 
tablished at Wenlock Iron-Works, City Road, London. The 
Samuel Cutler of that day removed in 1850 to Providence Iron- 
Works, Millwall, and on his death in 1870 was succeeded by his 
son, the late Samuel Cutler, under whose guidance the firm con- 
tinually expanded its scope and activities, and established a world- 
wide reputation in gas-works engineering. Mr. Cutler had early 
practical experience in foreign gas-works construction, and always 
took great interest in the many contracts carried out by his firm 
abroad, where his genius for successful organization and care of 
detail were specially in evidence. 

One of his principal ambitions was to keep his firm in the fore- 
most rank of gasholder builders, and to this end he spared no 
effort. The Kennington Lane gasholder of the Phcenix Gas Com- 
pany (later merged with the South Metropolitan) was, when con- 
structed at Millwall in the seventies, a notable achievement both 





THE LATE MR. SAMUEL CUTLER. 


for the Engineer (the late Sir Corbet Woodall) and for the con- 
tractors; but the record was quite eclipsed when, with progres- 
sive foresight, Mr. Charles Hunt (then the Gas Engineer of the 
Birmingham Corporation, and present Chairman of the South 
Suburban Gas Company) in 1883 designed two gasholders, each 
of 6} million c.ft. capacity, and entrusted their construction and 
erection to the Millwall firm. A few years later, Messrs. Cutler 
carried out the construction of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany’s 8 million c.ft. gasholder at Kensal Green, which, with 
lifts 55 ft. deep, was another notable engineering work of its day. 
Large gasholders are not now the ventures they were in those 
earlier times; but the 8} million c.ft. one at Sheffield may be 
mentioned as a later example of Messrs. Cutler’s work. 

For foreign gasholder contracts, the location of the Millwall 
factory on the Thames proved an outstanding advantage. Pos- 
sibly one of the most interesting examples of Continental gas- 
holder work was the removal from Vienna to Berlin of a 4 million 
c.ft. one. This was originally erected by Messrs. Cutler at 
Vienna, and removed by them from there to Berlin on the con- 
clusion of the Imperial Continental concession for the lighting of 
the central districts of the former city. The late Mr. Cutler took 
a close personal interest in this removal, and frequently visited 
both cities. 

Mr. Cutler was the inventor and patentee of the triangulated 
system of gasholder guide-frame which bears his name, and is 





Institute, which has been paid to the Imperial College since the 
Charter was granted some fifteen years ago and applied to the 
City aud Guilds (Engineering) College. 





perhaps the most enduring record of his work abroad, as it was 
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adopted for important gasholders in all parts of the world. An 
early adoption was at Copenhagen, by Mr. Irminger; and many 
fine examples are to be seen in Italy—at Rome, Turia, Genoa, 
Milan, &c —as well as in the East, and again in South America, 
which shows the far-spread adoption of this invention. He was 
identified also with a number of other successful patents—includ- 
ing water-tube gas condensers, hydraulic valves for purifiers, 
anti-freezers for gasholders, interlocking safety gears for water- 
gas plants, and many others. 

Our late friend was of a progressive turn of mind, and connected 
with many new enterprises in the gas world, both from the 
engineering and financial side. He was a member of the South 
African Lighting Syndicate and of the Vertical Gas-Retort Syndi- 
cate, which did so much pioneer work in the early days of vertical 
retorts. 

During his long business career, he had the privilege of close 
acquaintanceship with many long-since departed Chiefs of the 
industry—such as Thomas Hawksley, Sir George Livesey, Sir 
Corbet Woodall, Mr. John West, and many others whose names 
will always dwell in our memories. He was a constaut traveller, 
and, in addition to numerous Continental journeys, visited Egypt 
and the United States. On his return from the latter, he estab- 
lished a branch at Millwall for the manufacture of carburetted 
water-gas plant, from which has developed the considerable 
business the firm of Samuel Cutler and Sons, Ltd., now transact 
in that speciality. 

Mr. Cutler was elected to the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1874, was a member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
and belonged to the old Gas Institute. He had a long-standing 
connection with the Society of Engineers, having been a member 
of the Council as far back as 1882. Ia Masonic matters he was 
the oldest member of the “ Evening Star” Lodge, and in 1918 was 
honoured by election as honorary member of that Lodge. 

Until recently Mr. Cutler was on the Boards of the Harrow, 
Barnet, and Hemel Hempstead Gas Companies; but a short time 
ago, owing to failing health, he resigned from these directorships. 
For the same reason he had been compelled in recent years to 
relinquish any very active part in the business of his firm; and 
the responsibility of conducting affairs devolved upon the other 
Directors. 

The business of Messrs. S. Cutler & Sons was some twelve 
years ago, for family reasons, converted into a private limited 
liability Company, with Mr. Samuel Cutler as Chairman, and Mr. 
G. B. Cutler (who died in 1918) and Mr. Samuel Cutler, jun., as 
original Directors. A year later Mr. Ernest E. Cutler joined the 
Board; and recently two additional Directors were appointed— 
namely, Mr. W. S. Cutler, stockbroker, of Old Broad Street, and 
Mr. A. Gardham, who had been for many years chief of the 
staff. 

The late gentleman’s eldest son, so well known to our readers 
as Mr. Samuel Cutler, jun., now succeeds his father as senior of 
the firm; and we feel assured that he and his colleagues will fully 
maintain it in the foremost position it now occupies. A fact of 
which the firm, and (we may say) the gas industry, are rightly 
proud, is that the new Chairman preserves for the Company the 
honoured name of his father and grandfather. The latter was 
born in 1818, and died in 1870, leaving to his son, whom we now 
mourn, charge of the business, when our friend was only 26 
years old. 


JOSEPH DAVIS. 


As was briefly intimated in the last issue of the “ JourRNAL,” 
a deservedly popular member of the gas profession has passed 
away in the person of Mr. Joseph Davis, of Gravesend, who died 
rather suddenly at his residence on the 2nd inst., and was buried 
the following Tuesday in Gravesend Cemetery. For some months 
he had been in indifferent health. 

Deceased was the son of Mr. William Davis, for many years 
Engineer and Manager of the Hereford Gas-Works, and later 
Engineer and Secretary to the Poole Gas Light Company, Mr. 
Davis the younger was bornin Lincolnshire in 1854, and educated 
at Oldham. His earliest work was done under the guidance of 
his father at Canterbury, and afterwards at Hereford. In 1877, 
he took service with the Bath Gas Light and Coke Company as 
Chief Inspector; and so well thought-of was the work done by 
him in this position, that in 1881 he was appointed Deputy Engi- 
neer and Manager of the Bath Gas-Works. It was in 1890 that 
he was appointed Engineer and Manager to the Gravesend and 
Milton Gas Light Company; and some fifteen years later the 
Directors gave further proof of their confidence in him by giving 
him the position of General Manager as well as Engineer. In 
these capacities he acted until his retirement last June; the un- 
dertaking making great progress under his guidance. 

In other ways Mr. Davis did good work for the industry with 
which he had a lifelong connection. He was Hon. Secretary to 
the Incorporated Gas Institute for a period just previous to the 
amalgamation with the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers, 
of which he remained a member up to the time of his death. 
He was President of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1907; and in 1911 followed Mr. T. A. Guyatt as Hon. 
Secretary of the Association, a position which he occupied until 
1915, when he was succeeded by Mr. F. M. Paternoster. The 
members then showed their appreciation of the good work that 
he had done for the Association in this capacity, and their regard 
and affection for him personally, by presenting him with a silver 








tea and coffee service. He was also for a number of years a 
member of the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers. In Freemasonry he was very prominent—a P.\M. of 
the “ Freedom” Lodge (No. 77), and a P.P.G.Supt.Wks. 

Mr. Davis was well known and naturally highly esteemed ip 
Gravesend; and great sympathy is felt with his widow and the 
son and daughter who survive him. His elder son, Mr. Fred 
Davis, formerly his Assistant at Gravesend, was unhappily killed 
in the war, after having gained the M.C. 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT.: 








Reviewed by G. M. GILL. 


Tuis book, containing the fullest particulars of the law relating 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906, cannot but impress 
the reader, who from its pages can glean information on every 
conceivable point connected with its working. 


The engineer or manager of a gas company in the course of his 
duties has, from time to time, to deal with a variety of cases 
falling within the scope of this Act; and in the writer’s opinion 
those so placed cannot do better than arm themselves with this 
book, which, it will be noted with interest, came of age with the 
issue of this edition. 

Though of modest size, the book contains 628 pages, and, in 
addition, is provided with an excellent index covering no less 
than 62 pages. This being so, it is not difficult to turn up any 
particular case, and to study the decisions of the past. Further, 
at the beginning of the book, a list of all the cases to which re- 
ference is made in the text is included ; these filling 76 pages. It 
will therefore be realized that the subject receives full attention 
from the author. 

With such a mass of information, it is difficult to choose any 
particular subject to criticize or upon which to enlarge. The 
writer noticed one matter which receives very little attention, 
and this is the reference to “contracting-out ” schemes, which 
subject is deserving of much more consideration than is being 
given to it by either employers or workpeople. 

Some large concerns, among others the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, have made a great success of their own contracting- 
out schemes, in which the employees receive better and more 
generous treatment than can be received under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. Even better than this is the direct settle- 
ment of compensation and payments, arising out of accidents 
to workpeople, by committees composed equally of employers’ 
and employees’ representatives, so cutting out the regrettable 
fighting of these cases in court, which is so common an occur- 
rence in many large concerns, and which undoubtedly engenders 
a bad spirit between capital and labour. It is far better to settle 
these points of difference inside the four walls of the factory. 
The writer, having worked under both systems, can strongly 
recommend the policy of contracting out to any gas undertaking 
now working under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Apart from the brief reference to the above subject, the writer 
has nothing but praise for this work, which must obviously—the 
number of editions make that clear—be very widely read. It 
should certainly find a place in the office of all those respon- 
sible for administering this Act in factories and works. 





* **The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906. With Notes, Rules, 
Orders, and Regulations.’’ By W. Addington Willis, LL.B. 21st Edition. 
Butterworth & Co., London, 1923. Price 15s. net. 








Gas and Colour Printing. 


Details have appeared in the “‘ Public Service Magazine” of a 
recent installation, in connection with a multi-colour printing 
plant in San Francisco, of gas-furnaces for heating the plant, 
and for maintaining the even temperature of the multi-colour 
press room which is requisite for the proper working of the ink- 
heads. A forced-draught system of ventilation is used; the alr 
being heated in the gas-furnace, and distributed through ducts all 
over the factory. A special 6-in. duct is provided for keeping up 
a regular temperature round the multi-colour press. This heat 
duct has a spreader, which directs the heat on to the ink-heads. 
Each duct is provided with a damper just over the furnace, by 
which means regulation of heat throughout is possible. The 
installation has been found to work well; the whole place being 
maintained at a comfortable temperature. A flue connected to 
each pair of gas-furnaces carries the products of combustion 
outside the building. 


ee 
- 





Natal Coal.—According to the “South African Mining and 
Engineering Journal,” the reports on a vast new coal area at 
Pivaan, in the north-east corner of the Province of Natal, are 
very satisfactory. The Government Inspector has confirmed the 
statements of the Consulting Engineer of the Durban Syndicate 
who own this embryo coal-mining district ; and the Chairman of 
the Syndicate (Captain C. V. Hardcastle) is optimistic concerning 
the importance of the new area. He points out that samples 
of steam coal taken from seven adits on the hillside show 42 
average of 77°21 p.ct. of fixed carbon. The field is also report 
to contain coal suitable for gas and coke production. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


NoTE was made in the ‘* Memoranda ” last week of the confession 
of Sir John Snell that, when he accepted the invitation of the 
Government to take the leading réle in the work of the Electricity 
Commissioners, had he known what was 
before him, he would not have accepted 
the post. The duties have been onerous ; 
the encouragement small. The amount of work the Commis- 
sioners have had to tackle has been beyond their time limits 
and physical endurance. There has been no question of compe- 
tence, so long as they have kept within the four corners of their 
powers. The Commissioners have complete qualification. But 
even a body of fully competent men can have too much work put 
upon it; and if that work is of a complex nature, so much the 
worse. This surfeit of work was recognized by Sir Alfred Mond, 
when speaking on the Board of Trade Vote in the House towards 
the end of July. We all agree with Sir Alfred that the Commis- 
sioners are an eminent and useful body. But he pointed out 
that the endeavour to co-ordinate the whole system of electricity 
supply has, like many innovations of this character, had a retard- 
ing effect on operations. There have been complaints as to the 
inadequacy of business in the electrical industry; and Sir Alfred 
is assured that there would be a great deal more trade if, in- 
stead of so many inquiries being held, more decisions were come 
to, and electricity undertakings were allowed to place orders. In 
his opinion, the number of Commissioners is too small to enable 
them to cope with the claims made upon them. But he holds 
another opinion which all people will not be prepared to endorse 
—that the Chairman should be a non-technical and not a techni- 
calman. The former, he thinks, would be less inclined to go into 
considerations of detail, and more inclined to come to a decision. 
Itis because the technical man has the capacity for examining 
the technical details of a scheme that he is able to come to 
a determination upon its merits, which is utterly beyond the non- 
technical man. We have had enough of this in connection with 
parliamentary committees, who hear the views of technical men 
for the promoters and opponents, and then have to come toa 
conclusion, without technical training and experience to guide 
them, as to which side they should award their verdict. In some 
cases we have known, the committees might just as well have 
tossed-up some coins with the prior resolve that “ heads the 
promoters win, and tails they lose.” But the main thing is that the 
Electricity Commissioners are overworked ; and, judging from 


what Sir John Snell recently said, we fancy he is beginning to feel 
somewhat tired of it. 


Overworked. 


The Minister of Transport has issued a 

Proceedings under report for the year ending March last 
the Electricity Supply with reference to the proceedings of the 
Acts. Department under the Electricity Supply 


Acts, 1882 to 1922. It is to this Depart- 
ment that the Electricity Commissioners are attached. The re- 
port states, among much elise, that during the year two Orders 
relating to electricity supply districts were confirmed—the South. 
West Midlands Electricity District Order, which establishes an 
Advisory Joint Committee; and the South-East Lancashire 
Electricity District Order, which establishes an Advisory Board. 
These are the first-born under section 7 of the Electricity (Supply) 
Act, 1919, Then it is found that, with a view to simplifying the 
procedure by which electricity undertakers can obtain powers, 
the Act of 1919 provided for the making of Special Orders by the 
Electricity Commissioners, to be confirmed by the Minister of 
Transport, and approved by resolution of Parliament. These 
functions on the part of the Minister of Transport and of Parlia- 
ment it was originally clearly expected would be merely formal ; 
that is where the “simplification ” of procedure was coming in. 
But the powers-that-be have since ordained that there may be 
opposition at the confirmation stage. We have not heard of any 
Special Electricity Orders having been opposed; and so it comes 
ane that the report records that 34 Special Orders were con- 
ued daring the year, and two others for the supply of elec- 
age in bulk. There were also 35 Orders made which revised 
‘ Maximum charging powers of undertakings. Public safety 

as also to be considered; and this is an element in the deter- 
Mination of powers for the erection of overhead lines. Consents 
are only given when requirements as to strength, height above 
ground, &c., are complied with ; but the fact that powers were 
one curing the year in ninety-one cases shows that promo- 
eo are careful to comply with the conditions. The number also 
— that the overhead means of transmission of electrical 
po acy 18 srowing in favour. Other questions are involved, such 
in ow and wayleaves. If dispute arises, there has to be an 
rsa Tn the course of the year half-a-dozen applications were 
pers r -or consentsto wayleaves. These were given in four cases, 
retused in one; the sixth application being withdrawn. 


We have known of cases where electrical 
men have seriously proposed that heat- 
ing agents other than electricity should 
be used for economically raising the tem- 
the finishing work to be done electrically. 


Gas and Electric 
Hotplates ! 


Perature of water, with 
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With such absurdity, proposed to give electricity an opportunity 
to “ have a look-in,” we have little patience. A much more prac- 
tical scheme, if it were necessary to use electricity at all, was the 
one suggested some time ago by an electrical man—that electric 
heating should be used in the ovens of cookers, and gas on the 
hotplate; but complication of this kind is not desired in the kit- 
chen, and is unnecessary—gas being able satisfactorily to accom- 
plish all cooking functions. Nothing has in consequence come of 
it. We also feel confident that nothing will come of the “im- 
proved ” combined gas and electric cooking apparatus noticed in 
our “ Register of Patents” last week. We can hardly treat the 
“invention” seriously ; for there is not the slightest necessity for 
any combination of gas and electricity. Gas can do all that is 
wanted—more economically and cheaply than electricity, and 
with less waste of the original fuel used in its production. All 
such proposals are simply an excuse for giving electricity a place 
in heating operations, to which it has no good title. In this 
“invention” an electric hotplate is so fashioned that a gas 
burner or burners is arranged in an aperture or apertures in the 
hotplate. The top of the burner, we read, is situated at a lower 
level than the top of the hotplate. It is explained that this is 
done so that the burner shall not prevent a cooking vessel from 
seating quite flat upon the electric hotplate. That is very neces- 
sary with electric hotplates, just as it is essential that the 
vessel itself shall have a perfectly plane bottom, so that contact 
is complete. When the gas burner is being used, an annular 
grate (hinged to the frame of the hotplate) is brought into use; 
and then something wonderful happens. Part of the heat 
supplied to the vessel above is radiated down to the hotplate, 
which kindly absorbs it, and holds it in store, so that, when the 
gas-flame is extinguished, and the grate has been removed, 
another cooking vessel can be placed on the electric hotplate, 
which charitably allows it to extract the heat that has been con- 
served from the gas-flame. Then other advantages are that the 
consumer can at any time change from one heating agent to the 
other, whichever possesses the lower cost. Cases are rarely 
found where the costs of B.Th.U. supplied the electrical way are 
so low as supplied the gas way; and the efficiency of modern 
gas boiling-rings is greater than that of electric hotplates. 
Another convenience suggested is that, if the supply of one of the 
agents fails, there is the other always ready to do service. Elec- 
tricity will find an advantage in this. We see no real benefit in 
introducing this complication. It is, in fact, a retrograde step to 
mix the excellent efficiency of gas heating with the low efficiency 
of electric heating. 


Heat waves have not long duration in this 

Cooking Experience country. Some electrical men think that 
for Electrical Staffs. their arrival marks the best time for 
the cultivation of the cooking load, 

because (so it is claimed) of the low additions to the temperature 
of the kitchen for which the cooking apparatus is responsible, 
They seem to overlook the fact that, if this is the case, it shows 
that the low heating value of electrical energy is an objection 
rather than a recommendation. Another point that appears to 
escape attention is that “ heat waves” only represent through a 
twelvemonth a small part of the weather conditions of this 
country. However, apart from the advantage of heat waves as 
boosters of the electric cooking business, complaints are, as re- 
marked recently, quite prevalent in the electricity industry as to 
the exiguous character of the work done in promoting the electri- 
fication of domestic kitchens. Supply engineers, manufacturers, 
and electrical contractors accuse each other, with striking con- 
sistency, of being at fault in this matter. The truth has also 
been bruited about that many chairmen and directors of electricity 
supply undertakings and members of electricity supply com- 
mittees, engineers and managers of electricity undertakings and 
their staffs, do not set the example of using electricity in the 
kitchens of their dwellings. It is said that they really cannot 
afford it. This is a reflection on the electricity industry, as it is 
on electric cooking, water heating, &c. If they cannot afford 
these things, then the mass of the people certainly cannot afford 
them. The point regarding this huge absence of experience of 
domestic electrical operation at the fountain head was made (as 
it has been made before) at the Scarborough conference of the 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association. Feeling that 
there is a vast amount of truth as to the existence of this condi- 
tion of things, the Arora Company, of Loughborough, have 
offered to do their part in easing the way of electric cooking in the 
homes of electrical men. They have issued a circular-letter, re- 
ferring to new patterns of “ Arora” cooking and heating apparatus, 
and making these proposals: An extra 10 p.ct. preferential dis- 
count is offered for cookers for use in the houses of chairmen 
and vice-chairmen, as well as the very special terms of 50 p.ct. 
off list prices in the case of apparatus for use by assistants. 
This concession, it is submitted, should go far to promote the use 
of electrical apparatus by members of the station staff, which will 
enable them to speak from personal experience when they are 
explaining the “ advantages ” (which they have personally bitherto 
declined to participate in) of the electrical way to householders. 
The Company also announce that they are prepared to enter 
into hire-purchase arrangements with customers or contractors or 
supply authorities—the retailer receiving the trade discount, and 
the purchaser paying the total cost, plus 5 p.ct., by instalments 
spread over a period of six months. We shall watch for apy in- 
formation as to the success of this piece of enterprise. But what 
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an amount of assistance electric cooking appears to want to induce 
even electrical men to adopt it! 


The list prices of electric-cookers do not 
descend very much. The makers attri- 
bute this to the small demand. One of 
our electrical contemporaries describes a 
new cooker which has been placed on the market by the Jackson 
Electric Stove Company, Ltd. It is designed for housing schemes 
and flats ; and the total loading is 2°5 kw. The casing is of 
cast iron and steel; the cooking space in the oven is 10 in. high 
by 13 in. wide by 13 in. deep. The loading of the oven is 1200 
watts, with three-heat regulation. The hob is constructed in 
cast iron with ground and polished top, is 20 in. wide and 14 in. 
deep, and contains one combined grill-boiling plate, loaded to 
1300 watts, and controlled by a three-heat switch. The range 
of utility is not great. The cooker, in conjunction with a three- 
pint kettle, it is computed, would meet the requirements of a 
family of three to six persons, depending on the class of cooking 
undertaken. It is also considered that it would be very suitable 
for hire purposes by supply authorities. The list price is £13, 


which is rather steep for a cooker with the small capacity oven 
of this one. 


Price of a Small 
Electric Cooker. 


Occasionally the “ Electrical Times” is 
in agreement with the “ JourNnAL;” and 
we Can return the compliment. Our con- 
temporary has completed the publication 
of the electricity tariffs in operation in this country, and an ap- 
palling diversity has been shown. We endorse absolutely these 
comments on what the “ Electrical Times ” has brought into the 
view of the industry: ‘‘ Conditions vary so greatly in the country 
that the supply engineer in his endeavour to deal fairly with 
every class of consumer is tempted to frame a tariff to suit the 
particular requirements of his own district; but obviously this 
introduces confusion in the minds of the public, who are in- 
capable of making comparisons between one set of charges and 
another, and are thereby nervous of committing themselves to 
something they do not understand. The four main methods of 
charging for current are, of course, the flat-rate system, the 
sliding-scale system, the maximum demand system, and the tele- 
phone system. But there are many variations within these sys- 
tems; and there would seem no great difficulty in the adoption of 
a more uniform method of setting out the rates.” The charge 
by the therm in the case of gas admits of comparison being made 
wherever the system is in operation; and it will in time prevail 


throughout all areas in which the supply of gas is under statutory 
regulation. 


The Public and the 
Diversity of Tariffs. 


The same contemporary gives the infor- 
mation, in its issue for Aug. 2, that during 
the previous week the number of electric 
supply authorities who had pledged their 
support to the electricity applications section of the British 
Empire Exhibition rose, in the previous week, from 23 to 54. 
This rate of progress, it states, has given satisfaction to the Elec- 
trical Development Association ; it is not considered at all bad 
for the holiday season. It will be remembered that £50,000 has 


been named as the sum the Association would like to handle for 
this particular purpose. 


The Funds for 
Wembley. 


A writer in an electrical paper complains 
that he has not yet seen any literature 
from electric fire manufacturers relating 
to their activities for the coming winter. He thinks considera- 
tion ought now to be given to fire stocks during the next few 
weeks, unless there is to be the usual hurry into a sales policy 
which in the actual results will fall as flat as in other years. The 
idea of the writer is that electric-fire sales ought to boom when 
the season opens, as so many rates for heating and cooking have 
been lowered—in fact, in his imagination “ electric heating is really 
cheap”. in hundreds of districts, ‘except possibly during very 
severe weather.” We do not know where these districts are. The 
potential heat of an electrical unit is so low that in cold weather, 
two, three, or four units are required per hour for heating, 
according to the size of the room. Even in some London dis- 
tricts, heat units are costing 2d. and 24d.; and where a charge of 
1d. is made, this is generally accompanied by an addition of (say) 
60 or more per cent. Continuous electric heating is an expensive 
matter, compared with heating by gas with a therm costing 8d. or 
8id.,as is the case in a very large section of London to-day. 
There is another point. Electric heating is not so greatly in 
favour now among many electrical engineers. They look askance 
at it, owing to the fact that plant and other provision has to be 
made for this purely seasonal load ; and it hasa tendency to bulk- 
up largely for short periods just when the peak of winter lighting 
ison. Some engineers are asking whether this business is really 


worth having. The interest many of them take in it supplies the 
answer: 


The Fire Season. 
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Institution of Civil Engineers.—Continued growth in the roll 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers is revealed by the list of 
members and addresses corrected to July 2 last (a copy of which 
has been received from the Secretary). The list of 19 honorary 
members, 2321 members, 5801 associate members, 115 associates, 
and 1166 students, makes a total of 9422, which compares with 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GaS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Works of the Accrington Gas and Water Board, 
The works are situate at Great Harwood; and the meiabers, 
some eighty in number, assembled last Saturday afternoon at the 
offices, being met there by the Chairman (Alderman D. C. Dew. 
hurst, O.B.E.), Aldermen Dixon, Waddington, and Barlow, and 
Mr. A. J. Harrison (the Engineer and Manager). The party was 
divided into three groups, and conducted over the works b 
Messrs. Toogood and Cronshaw, King and M Bain, and Blythe 
and Fifield. 

Alderman Dewhurst welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
Board, and said that the younger men in the profession were out 
to gain experience that would be of great use to them in the 
future; hence their visit. The Board had just had five years of 
reconstruction; and the good results that had accrued were all 
due to their Engineer. Only last week the Colne Gas Committee 
had paid them a visit, and were perfectly satisfied with all they 
bad seen, as were also visitors from Denmark. In this case the 
interpreter said that, of all the installations they had visited, they 
had been particularly struck with the Great Harwood Works, 
The programme of reconstruction was not yet complete, and later 
they expected to have even more improvements to show. On 
behalf of their host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, and the 
Board, he extended a hearty welcome to the Association. 

Drawings were shown of the new electric loco. house, steaming 
plant with steel chimney, laboratory, plumbers’ shop, stores, and 
condensers. There were also full drawings of the new Dempster- 
Toogood vertical retorts. One striking feature of the visit was a 
fine collection of sectional models in wood laid out for inspection, 
from which a complete setting and furnace could be erected ina 
few minutes. The furnace was shown in greater detail by a per. 
fect model in brass. Another model, having glass sides, showed 
the retort and method of coke extraction. 

From the works the party went to the Mercer Memorial Hall, 
where Mr. Walter Hole, the Organizing Secretary of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers’ Education Scheme, explained in detail the 
proposals and adopted scheme. Many questions were asked at 
the close; but, as time was too limited to go into full details, Mr. 
Hole said that if those in doubt as to what they should do would 
communicate with him, stating their particular cases, he would 
advise them. [Mr. Hole’s address is: Dentdale, Barton, Tor- 
quay.| Mr. J. Bridge (Elland) thanked Mr. Hole for his address. 

Tea was served in an adjoining room. Here Mr. Haynes 
(Bolton) and Mr. Stewart (Rochdale) moved and seconded a vote 
of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, the members of the Board, 
the technical guides, and all who had assisted to make the visit 
such a success. The President (Mr. J. H. Clegg, of Burnley) 
passed on the vote; and the Chairman and Alderman Wadding- 
ton (Deputy Mayor) both spoke in very high terms of their Gas 
Engineer and the works. Mr. Harrison, in his reply, made men- 
tion of the manner in which the Board and himself worked. 
Various questions were discussed, not as between Board and 
Engineer, but as between colleagues, having complete confidence 
in each other. Mr. Harrison made mention of his staff in a way 
that was very gratifying to the juniors to hear. He gave un- 
stinted praise to them for the way they assisted him to obtain the 
results. It came as a surprise to the members to know that the 
Board supplied two corporations, four urban district councils, and 
two parishes, and that they had in the last four years increased 
their output by no less than too million c.ft. Mrs. Harrison re- 
plied, and was cheered for her remarks. 

Mr. Dixon (the Senior Vice-President), in a humorous speech, 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Clegg a solid-silver tea service. Mr. 
Bridge (Elland) supported. The inscription read : 

Presented by the members of the Manchester and District 
Junior Gas Association to the President, J. H. Clegg, on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. June 5, 1923. 

Mr. Clegg replied in suitable terms. : 

The party then moved on again. This time their destination 
was the Board’s Cliffe Pumping and Filtering Station. A photo- 
graph was taken on the green, at the conclusion of the inspection 
of the filter beds, &c. 

















Health Week.—The objects which it is sought to achieve by 
the promoters of “Health Week” are highly desirable ; and it 
is to be hoped that active co-operation will be afforded by those 
in a position to take part in the movement. All desirous of 
doing so should write to the Secretary, Mr. E. White Wallis, 
F.S.S., No. 90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.., for a 
copy of the arrangements for the promotion of “ Health Week, 
which is to be held under the patronage of His Majesty the King 
and Her Majesty the Queen from Oct. 7 to 13. The object is to 
focus public attention for one week in the year on matters of 
health, and to arouse that sense of personal responsibuity for 
health, without which all public work, whether by the Govern- 
ment or local authorities, must fall far short of its aims. It is 
proposed that the dominant idea for 1923 should be “ 5: if-Help 
in Health,” and the consideration of what each individua! can do 
for himself and his neighbour in securing a healthy life. Among 
other things, it is appropriately suggested that gas departments 





9275 a year ago. 





should organize exhibitions, cookery lectures, and smoke abate- 
ment propaganda, 
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. “N.P.K.” FERTILIZER. 


By E. LLoyp PEasE. 


With your permission, I should like to refer to the article by 
“Questor” in your issue of July 25 (p. 366). It will, I am afraid, 
be necessary to pass over the prefatory remarks and the subtle 
question of scientist versus inventor, and to go at once for the im- 
portant points. With this in view, I propose to start at the end 
of the article, and take it in reverse order. 

A figure of £5 3s.is given as the cost of the separate ingredients 
in acertain mixed fertilizer. In this the price of 35 p.ct. super- 
phosphates is taken as £358. Seeing that a recent list issued by 
well-known merchants offers this quality in 1-ton delivered lots 
at {4 10s., I assume the lower figure relates to wholesale prices 
ata port. This wholesale price of unmixed ingredients has very 
little bearing on the question of the price paid by the small con- 
sumer, since he is even less able, or accustomed, to mix his ferti- 
lizers than the ordinary man is to make his cigarettes. He is 
paying to-day at the rate of £25 to £30 per ton for mixed ferti- 
lizers in small lots, and at £8 5s. in ton lots delivered for a mix- 
ture, which seems to leave a considerable margin for delivery and 
other expenses over the value of the individual contents. I 
suggest that, in these days of intensive cultivation, a gas-works 
should be able to sell a mixed fertilizer in small lots in its locality, 
and in larger lots to merchants, very profitably. On the one hand, 
“Questor” appears to be much below the selling price of the 
mixed fertilizer which he has used as an illustration; and, on the 
other hand, his estimate of the cost of “ N.P.K.” of similar ana- 
lysis is much too high. 

“Questor’s” price of £33 per ton for phosphoric acid is un- 
reasonably high, and probably refers to a tolerably pure acid. 
This figure is altogether out of proportion to the cost of super- 
phosphate, the manufacture of which involves little less than 
that of phosphoric acid, apart, of course, from the smaller usage 
of sulphuric acid. A crude phosphoric acid suitable for this 
process can be made for about half this figure. For example, 
even if superphosphate at his own figure of 65s. were used for 
making phosphoric acid, the unit price, after adding the further 
sulphuric acid required, would be about 4s. gd., and not 7s. 10d., 
as shown—an over-estimate of about £1 tos. per ton of “ N.P.K.” 

To make “N.P.K.” to the tri-ammonium phosphate stage 
containing 4 p.ct. NH; requires 5°8 p.ct. P,O;. After adding to 
“Questor’s”” figure of 65s. for superphosphate the further 
H,SO, required to produce H,PQ,. the cost of this “ N.P.K.” con- 
taining 4 p.ct. NH; comes out at £3 1s. 6d. per ton; while a ton 
of similar analysis of mixed ingredients, still taking ‘ Questor’s ” 
unit values, would cost £4 6s. 2d. This is a comparison of two 
fertilizers containing the same amount of water-soluble phos- 
phates. If citric-soluble phosphate is required together with 
water soluble, this may be added in the form of bone flour, which, 
besides providing phosphates, is an excellent acid absorbent. On 
the same basis, but assuming the di- stage of ammonia absorption, 
as approximately presented in ‘ Questor’s” estimate of cost, 
“N.P.K.” could be produced for £4 1s. 1od., as against £5 3s. 
as shown by “ Questor” for the mixed fertilizer ingredients. 

Taking the points raised by “ Questor ” in approximately reverse 
order, the saving of sulphuric acid depends on whether di- or tri- 
ammonium phosphate is obtained. If a moisture-containing sub- 
stance, such as peat, is used, and treated with coke-oven gas, the 
stripping of the gas is very complete, and tri-ammonium phos- 
phate is fixed in it, and retained in it under normal conditions of 
exposure to air. This has been shown by large-scale tests. If 
coke dust, ground shale, or similar very dry material is used, the 
di- stage is reached and retained ; the theoretical acid saving being 
5° p.ct. in place of 66°6 p.ct. in the tri- stage. No toxic condition 
has come to light. 

In the work at Crook, gas was used after it had been stripped 
of tar by ordinary cooling. It was passed through the absorbing 
material—coke dust, ground shale, or peat—and returned to the 
system. In the case of a gas-works, any one of your readers 
who may be interested is in a position to judge as to where the 
extraction process would fit in best. There is no proposal, as 
x Questor” seems to suggest, of doing away with the usual puri- 

er, The question is whether the absorber should come before 
or after the purifier. In any case, the ammonia scrubber is by- 
passed. The one point is that tar should not be present. There 

a to be no reason why any liquor condensing-out and con- 

BPpCe NHs should not be used in one of the washes in making 

pee the ammonia combining with the acid. 

rm ae the article in reverse order, there are points under 

‘ See : - “Basic Principles” which require attention. From 

dieesatee Yr ‘4 remarks, more chemical exactness might have been 

a owe an is evident. “Questor” doubts the tri-ammonium 

eile ‘ng reached in the presence of COQ.; but what is there to 

ml the formation of ammonium carbonate in addition to tri- 

peat -eppeee Phosphate; to which the presence of free water in 

a “ ‘Specially favourable? He suggests the use of “a double 

bee ZZ osphate of suitable texture” as an ammonia-fixing agent ; 

phate Prony result in the production of an insoluble phos- 

a 3 1s 1s avoided in the “ N.P.K.” process by all lime 

empl .- —— in the manufacture of the H,PO, used, and in 

hosp! 8 a ime-bearing material as a base. The use of super- 

diele of 1. or a similar purpose appears to have been the prin- 
“any proposals of which little has been heard. 

ere are one or two remarks under the heading “ Details of 
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the Process” which call for notice. The apparatus used, a re- 
volving tube which was nearly 100 p.ct. efficient, may, perhaps 
with further experience, be improved upon, and in an important 
detail has been modified as a result of the work already done; 
but it is clear that an apparatus which can be made self-feeding 
and self-discharging has many advantages where considerable 
bulk and weight have to be handled. When an absorbing med- 
ium like fine coke dust is saturated with acid, and practically each 
grain is coated with an acid film, an enormous scrubbing surface 
is offered to the ammonia present—so much so that it has 
been found that a half-inch layer is perfectly effective, if occa- 
sionally disturbed. This re-arrangement of particles is essential 
to counteract the cementing action of the ammonium phosphate 
formed. A revolving tube, with suitable radial plates, provides 
an acid dust curtain through which no ammonia can pass, and 
at the same time delivers a finely disintegrated product. There 
is no analogy between the fixation of NH, by an acid and the 
extraction of H.S in a purifier; the former is instantaneous, the 
latter prolonged. 

Coke dust or ground shale will take up about 6 p.ct. of NH; with 
one saturation of acid; or put the other way, without making 
them too wet, they will absorb sufficient acid of medium strength 
to fix 6 p.ct. of NHs. Dry peat of (say) 25 p.ct. moisture is about 
twice as absorbent. 

The commercial comparison is somewhat involved. Peat has 
a value as introducing the organic element, and supplies (say) 
I p.ct. of nitrogen. The organic element is rated by one eminent 
authority as equal to 50 p.ct. additional to the chemical value, 
instancing the price of guano in comparison with other manures 
of similar chemical units. If this holds good in practice, there is 
little question that peat will in many cases be the most profit- 
able base. On the other hand, coke dust is liable to be a drug 
and worth less than nothing in itself ; and it may well be that for 
some soils and crops it has special advantages. The cost of the 
base used, therefore, is dependent on position and market, and, 
as regards peat, on the amount of its nitrogen content. 

As to labour, to state a hypothetical case is to tread on ground 
full of pitfalls. A works diverting to the absorber tube gas repre- 
senting one ton of sulphate of ammonia per 24 hours, would handle 
about 6 tons of “ N.P K.” 4 p ct. NH; strength, or 5 cwts. per hour. 
The approximate amount of (say) coke dust being available, it is 
required to feed it to a trough containing a worm with an acid 
spray arranged above it. The batch, after the addition of the 
acid, should probably be fed direct into the absorber tube, the 
normal charge of which may be (say) 2 tons. Discharge may be 
continuous or intermittent. In any case, very occasional. atten- 
tion should be sufficient. The tube discharges into a hopper with 
shoots for bagging or for delivery to store, where, to secure uni- 
formity, batches may be mixed. To avoid loss of NH, through 
oversight, the gas, on leaving the tube at the opposite end to the 
fertilizer discharge, may be passed up a phosphoric acid tower, 
The labour involved should be small; but its actual amount will 
vary with works conditions. I do not know that “ Questor’s” 
note as to labour can be more closely answered in a general way. 
As to the precise disadvantage of an acid soil, this is a question 
for decision by scientists, and is qualified to keep them going for 
some time. It is not one for the mere inventor—“ N.P.K.” is 
basic or neutral. If it were convenient and economical, the SO, 
radicle in potassium sulphate would be dispensed with and a 
further step taken in what is generally considered the right 
direction. 

The prima facie case for “ N.P.K.” rests on the fact that NH; 
can be extracted from coke-oven gas with almost 100 p.ct. effici- 
ency by the suggested method, and that the cost of producing the 
resulting product appears to be much below the selling price of 
similar products. 

There is one final point I should like to alludeto. Theremarks 
to which “ Questor” takes exception regarding mixing were based 
on the view expressed in the following extract from ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Fertilizer” of Oct. 8, 1921. 

It is a particular matter so to mix (say) an 8 : 4: 4 fertilizer, 
tbat the 160 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 80 lbs. of nitrogen, and 80 lbs. 
of potash will not only be evenly distributed in a ton of material, 
but mixed so that all three elements will be in close contact. 
Such is an ideally mixed fertilizer, and such is the goal of those 
who condition and manipulate materials. Even with all that human 
ingenuity can bring to bear in preparing materials and in mixing them 
with the most complete mechanical devices, there still is turned out now 
and then a bag of fertilizer not up to analysis. 

If the highest attainable artis thus limited, it is open to suspect 
the perfection of every-day practice. It is here pointed out that 
not only have the ingredients to be mixed in a ton of material, 
but they have individually to be in close contact. In ‘ N.P.K.” 
the material is impregnated with a liquid containing two of the 
ingredients, with which the third ingredient in the form of gas 
eagerly combines. Thus all the requirements of an ideal mixture 
are present. 

I have to thank “ Questor ” for his open-minded criticism. 

















The death occurred, on the 8th inst., of Councillor William 
Preston, J.P.,a member of an old Fleetwood family, and Vice- 
Chairman of the Fleetwood Gas Company. 

At the Barrow Town Council meeting last week, the Mayor 
referred to the great loss the town had sustained by the death 
of Alderman Alfred Brown, who was Chairman of the Gas and 
Water Committee. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE YIELD OF AMMONIA 
IN THE CARBONIZATION OF COAL. 


PART II1.*— DISSOCIATION, THE INFLUENCE OF WATER VAPOUR 
AND THE CHARACTER OF THE CONTACT MATERIALS. 
By R. A. Mott, M.Sc., and H. J. Hopsman, M.B.E., M.Sc., 


F.1.C., Department of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries, Leeds 
University. 


[Read before the Yorkshire Section, Society of Chemical Industry, on 
Nov. 20, 1922—reproduced from the Society's “' Journal.”] 


Prominence has lately been given to the possible destruction of 
ammonia in crude coal gas by direct oxidation by indrawn air, 
In the previous communication, this view was controverted on the 
grounds of evidence that oxygen was removed preferentially by 
the hydrogen or other constituents present, and it was shown that 
water vapour retarded the oxidation of ammoniain air, This effect 
was not observed when dissociation of ammonia occurred in 
coal-gas mixtures. Under the conditions of experiment, however, 
the dissociation was of a small order, and the temperature did not 
exceed 800° C. Consequently the experiments have been exten- 
ded to higher temperatures and a wider range of contact materials, 
to include cokes and especially a brick material which had seen 
hard service in a coke-oven wall. 

Than recorded a few experiments pointing to the repression 
of the dissociation of ammonia by water vapour, mercury vapour, 
and hydrogen chloride. A. H. White and W. Melville, who set 
out to study the decomposition of ammonia in bye-product pro- 
cesses, chose experimental conditions very different from those 
of practice and of our work. Their results can hardly be com- 
pared with either. M. Salmang made a few observations on the 
decomposition of ammonia at 600° to goo0° C.in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen and of steam. He concluded that water vapour hindered 
the dissociation of ammonia; but his experiments, like those of 
Than and White and Melville, give only a very imperfect picture 
of the phenomenon. 

Since this work was concluded, E. C. C. Baly and H. M. Duncan 
bave reported the discovery of abnormal chemical properties of 
ammonia freshly drawn from a cylinder of the liquefied gas. 
This ammonia appeared to be in a relatively inert condition, de- 
composing, when heated, more sluggishly than ordinary ammonia 
gas. This decomposition became more active in the presence of 
water vapour—i.e., water vapour accelerated the dissociation of 
ammonia under the prevailing conditions. Our ammonia was 
freshly drawn from a cylinder of liquefied gas; but under the very 
different conditions of working, the decomposition was retarded in 
the presence of water vapour. These apparently contradictory re- 
sults we are unable to reconcile. 

Davies has shown that the rate of decomposition of ammonia 
by the silent electric discharge is reduced in the presence of 
excess of hydrogen and increased in excess of nitrogen, and that 
the law of mass action is not applicable. Carpenter and Linder 
(‘ Alkali Inspectors’ Reports,” 1908 g) studied the dissociation of 
ammonia, diluted with coal gas, in contact with wood charcoal, 
&c. They found the physical nature of the surface important, 
for when methane carbon was deposited on the wood charcoal 
the decomposition was halved. Carbon was not a very active 
contact substance. They showed that only a few per cent. of 


the ammonia was dissociated at go0° C. with 30 seconds’ contact, 


and 20 p.ct. and 46 p.ct. at 1000° and 1100° C. respectively. 

While our experiments were in progress, Foxwell published a 
study of the dissociation of ammonia in the coke oven; and our 
experience would lead us to accept many of hisconclusions. His 
method was the determination of the velocity constant of the 
reaction 2NH; = Nz + 3H,; but we have preferred to measure 
actual ammonia losses as being more easily interpreted in terms 
of practice. Foxwell confirmed the results of Bodenstein and 
Kranendieck, finding the dissociation of ammonia in contact with 
coke to be a bi-molecular reaction. Foxwell, however, concluded 
that the velocity of the dissociation does not increase rapidly 
with temperature, and sought support for this in some work of 
Simmersbach, who says that with pure dry ammonia in contact 
with a certain coke, the dissociation “ ist schon bei 750° wesentlich 
und bei 800° fast ganz vor sich geht.” Foxwell translates the 
passage “ the thermal dissociation of ammonia . . . starts at 
about 750° and is very rapid at 800° C.;” whereas Simmersbach’s 
figures showed that at 750° over 5y p.ct. dissociation is attained, 
= over go p.ct. at 800° C.—actually indicating a rapid accelera- 

ion. 

Foxwell examined the effect of the chemical composition of 
firebricks and of coke ash on the velocity of dissociation at one 
temperature, and gave an additional reason for selecting bricks of 
low iron content for use in bye-product processes. The velocity 
constants of the reaction in the presence of good silica brick and 
of a narrow-bore silica tube showed discrepancies which may be 
explained by the varying retardation of the reaction in the pre- 
sence of differing amounts of water vapour. In the one series of 
experiments he had 3°3 p.ct. of water vapour in the gases, and 
6°3 p.ct. in the other. He gives some very interesting results on 
the influence of the composition of the coke ash and of the form 
in which iron is present on the velocity constants. 





* Part I. was reproduced in Vol. CLIX. of the * JOURNAL," pp. 527, 595. 
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Simmersbach, in laboratory experiments on Silesian and \\est- 
phalian coals, found the highest yields of ammonium’ sulphate 
sometimes at 800° C., though usually at 900° C. Similar fixures 
are given by Mayer and Altmayer, V. B. Lewes, and L. T. Wright; 
and it seems to be common ee It is difficult to arrive 
at a clear statement of the position, because at least two factors 
are involved—viz., the increased liberation and the undoubted in. 
crease in dissociation of ammonia with rise of temperature. It 
may be that up to 800° to goo° C. the dissociation is not the domi. 
nant factor. Above goo° C., however, this is no longer true, and 
the yield decreases in nearly all examples known. 


Experimental. 


The apparatus previously described by Greenwood and Hods. 
man was used. The only variation was the adoption of different 
types of reaction tube. Both glass and fused-silica tubes were 
used, terminating with a capillary at the exit end, where a ground 
joint made connection with the three-way tap. The method of 
estimating the time of contact was similar to that of Foxwell, the 
reaction tube after packing being connected with a burette con. 
taining ethyl alcohol, a liquid of low surface tension; and the 
volume of alcohol necessary to fill the tube between the two 
distance-pieces supporting the contact material, was taken as the 
volume of the free space. If the free space is 181 c.c. and the 
rate of flow 3°55 litres per hour, the time of contact at 500° C. is 

18'1 X 3600/3550 X 273/773 = 6'5 seconds. 

This has been taken as the standard time of contact, being 
believed to be of the same order as the time of contact in a ver- 
tical retort and in a coke oven during the period of evaporation 
of the water (about the first ten hours). The time of contact, 
assuming the “free space” and the “rate of flow” to remain 
constant, varies with the absolute temperature. The apparatus 
is such that it is easier to reproduce the same rate of flow of gas 
entering than the same time of contact at different temperatures. 
Consequently the results have been corrected to the same time 
of contact (6°5 seconds calculated at 500° C.), a procedure not 
free from objection, though not involving serious error. By this 
means all the curves are directly comparable, and the effect of 
temperature on the reaction under different conditions is thus 
easily observable. i 

The experiments were all performed with a mixture containing 
1 to 2 p.ct. (usually 1°5 p.ct.) of ammonia—i.c., of the same order 
as in carbonization practice. In the calculation of results the 
“ percentage of ammonia entering or leaving” represents the 
volume, in c.c., of ammonia absorbed by the acid, divided by the 
volume of coal gas (or other gas) collected. No account is taken 
of the volume of ammonia or decomposition products in the 
denominator, as this volume is always small. 

Experiments were per- 
100 formed with a portion of a 
brick supplied by Mr. C. 
Dinsdale, of Blackwell Coke 
Ovens, Derbyshire, where 
9 salty coals are coked. It 
. was “chattered” by corro- 
sion, iron from the ash of 
the coal being volatilized as 
chloride by the action of the 
vapours of sodium chloride 
or hydrogen chloride pro- 
duced therefrom. The iton 
was deposited in the brick 
40 as metal or oxide for some 
distance from the oven face. 
It was thought that this iron 
might prove a very active 
@ catalyst. A portion of the 
brick, about half-an-inch 
from the face, and including 
all the honeycombed por- 
tion, was chipped off. Ana- 
lysis gave: Loss at 110°C. 
nil; loss on ignition, 0°22 
p.ct.; silica, 79°84 p.ct. ; alu- 
mina, 11°49 p.ct. ; titania, 1°31 
p.ct.; ferric oxide, 3°95 p.ct.; 
lime, o'60 p.ct.; magnesia, 
o’12 p.ct.; difference (alkalis, 
&c.), 2°47 p.ct. The high 
iron content is noteworthy. 
The material was broken- 
up, and pieces which passed 
through a }-in. mesh sieve and were retained on a j-in. sieve 
were used. 
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400° 600° 800° 
Temp. ° C. 


Oxidation of Ammonia. 
In contact with : 
1. Chattered firebrick (dry gases). 
2. aa +» (moist gases). 
3. Farnley firebrick (dry gases). 
4. (moist gases). 


” ” 


Fig. 1. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR. 


A preliminary series of experiments was performed, using 4 
mixture of air and ammonia in order to compare the catalytic 
activity of the chattered firebrick with the Farnley brick used 
by Greenwood and Hodsman. In view of the loss of activity © 
the Farnley brick observed in successive experiments at on~ tem- 
perature, a similar series of experinreuts was performed t the 
same temperature (640° C.). The results given in Table !., 10 
ever, did not show the great decrease in activity observe with 
the unused Farnley brick. The chattered brick was a more 
active catalyst. At the same temperature (640° C.) the a~ount 
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TABLE I.—Experiments with “ Chattered” Firebrick. 
Oxidation of Ammonia in Air. 











Time | Per Cent. 
Rate of of | | Der Cent | NH, 
flow Contact| Per Cent. |Per Cent.| No, ‘|/Per Cent.| Oxidized. 
Tempel (Litres | (Calen- NH, NH, aa H,O | Calculated 
ature per lated to | Entering. | Leaving. dized Entering.| to same 
C. Hour). | 500° C.) | | eee. Time of 
Secs. | | | Contact. 
400 3°53 6°55 1°805 $6 1/25 Nil | 2°5 
400 3°66 6°3 1°795 1°795 | Nil 4°2 | Nil 
460 3°5? 6°5? 1°56 1°35 | 14 | Nil | 14? 
465 3°84 6°25 1°87 1°74 «(| 7 32 | 9 
640 3°95 5°85 1°54 0°66 | 57 Ni | 60 
640 3°80 6°05 1°20 0°52 | 57 Nil | 59 
640 3°88 5°95 1°285 | 0°64 | 50 Nil | 53 
640 3°77 6'1 1°66 | o'8t | 51 Nil | 53 
640 3°26 7°05 1°355 | 0°67 | 50°5 Nil | 48 
640 3°64 | 6°35 1°71 r'o8 | 37 sa. 4. ge" 
700 3°55 6°5 1°605 0°26 84 Nil 84t 
70 3°77-|« «6°15 1°73 0°62 | 64 3°9 | 66} 
*NoOg = 0°4 p.ct. of the oxidized ammonia. 
t N203 = 0'9 p.ct. ” ” ” 
+ NgO3 o°6 p.ct. ” ” ” 
N.B —The small correction used for reducing the results to the same time of con- 


tact has been based on the results of Greenwood and Hodsman, 


of decomposition is about 5 p.ct. greater than in contact with the 
Farnley brick when the latter had assumed stability in activity. 

The decomposition at different temperatures was then studied. 
The figures have been plotted in fig. 1, from which it will be seen 
by comparison with the results of the Farnley brick experiments 
that the activity of the chattered brick is greater at every 
temperature. It will also be noted that the curves are roughly 
parallel, the chattered brick having the same activity as the 
Farnley brick at a temperature 80° lower in every case. The 
oxidation began to be appreciable about 400° C., and was com- 
plete slightly above 700° C. These results agree with those re- 
— by other observers of the oxidation of ammonia to nitric 
oxide, 

The Effect of Water Vapour.—The effect of a small amount of 
water vapour (about 3 p.ct.) on the reaction at various tempera- 
tures was studied, and the results of Greenwood and Hodsman 
with the Farnley brick were confirmed. The decomposition was 
less extensive in the presence of a small amount of water vapour 
—much less than could be accounted for by a decreased time of 
contact due to addition of water vapour to the gaseous volume— 
and the effect was more marked at higher temperatures. 


DiIssociATION OF AMMONIA IN COAL Gas. 


A series of experiments was performed at different tempera- 
tures using a mixture of 1 to 2 p.ct. of ammonia in coal gas drawn 
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from a cylinder, and containing 1°2 p.ct. of oxygen. The results 
(given in Table II. and fig. 2) showed that the contact material 
was an effective catalyst for the dissociation of ammonia; but 
owing to the limitations imposed by the use of a glass reaction 
tube, a range of little more than 100° could be studied. Accord- 
ingly a silica reaction tube was obtained, and the series was 
repeated. The results were the same within experimental error, 
and are given in Table II. (b),and graphed with the results of 
Table IT. (a) in fig. 2. 

The Effect of Water Vapour.—Experiments were performed at 
various temperatures with mixtures of coal gas and ammonia; the 
results being given in Table II. (b) and graphed in fig. 2. It was 
more difficult to reproduce results with moist gas mixtures, unless 
the muist gases had been passing through the reaction tube two 
hours or more, when results could be obtained which supported 
each other and fitted-in on the curve. 

The inhibitory effect of water vapour was even more marked 
than in the case of oxidation of ammonia in air, and the curves 
for dry and moist gases were parallel over the whole range of 
temperature covered. (It will be remembered in the oxidation 
series that the curves approached at lower temperatures.) The 
parallelism may be expressed by the statement that the addition 
of 3 p.ct. of water to the dry mixture so retards the reaction that 
to attain the same speed of dissociation the temperature must be 
raised 50°. 


TaBLe II. (a) anv (b).—Experiments with “ Chattered” Firebrick. 
Dissociation of Ammonia in Coal Gas. 


Time Per Cent. 
P NH, Dis- 
Rate of # Per Cent sociated 
Temper- Apr Contact Per Cent. |Per Cent NH, *\Per Cent. Calculated 
shinies (Litres | (Caleu-| NH; | NHsg “oda H,O to the 
°C per lated tq Entering. | Leaving elated Entering. Pome 
= Hour). | 500° C ). as Ti vol 
Secs. cecies 
Contact. 
(a) Glass reaction tube. 
650 2°05 I1‘2 1°565 | 1°44 8 Nil | Nil 
650 | 3°66 6°3 1°62 1°63 Nil Nii | WNil 
700 3°98 5°8 1°56 1°395 10°5 Nil 17°5 
760 3°54 6°5 1°65 1°13 31 Nil 31 
780 3°78 6'1 1°58 0°945 | 40 Nil 44 
780 | 3°83 6°0 1°665 | 1°36 18 o*s 23 
(b) Silica reaction tube. 
700 4°20 5°4 1605 1°505 6 Nil 17 
760 3°92 5°8 1°96 1°44 26°5 Nil 33°5 
780 3°43 6°65 1°96 1°05 46°5 Nil 45 
790 3 48 6°55 1°58 0°76 52 Nil 2 
790 3°92 5°8 1°77 0°74 58 Nil 65* 
70O 3°62 6°3 1°45 1°44 0'5 3°0 2°5 
755 | 3°60 6°3 1°66 1°46 12 2°9 14 
855 4°02 5°6 1°4! 0°34 76 3°0 85 
850 | 4°25 5°35 1°35 0°20 87 3°2 98'5* 





* O, partly removed, 

At 700° C. 3 p.ct. of water vapour reduced the dissociation 
from 17 p.ct. to 2 p.ct., and at 800° from about go p.ct. to about 
30 p.ct. Since the reduced time of contact due to the presence 
of steam would only account for about 2 p.ct. difference, it is 
apparent that water vapour exerts a strong preservative action on 
the ammonia diluted with coal gas. This fact, while widely 
believed, seems to have had little experimental proof up to the 
present. 

(To be continued.) 








Safety of Gas. 


Lecturing to the gas sales branch of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company (of which department he is Manager), Mr. 
H. M. Crawford emphasized the value of gas in the matter of safety 
from fire. The fire losses in the United States for the year 1921 
reached the enormous total of more than $500,000,000, which is 
as much as the annual revenue of all the thousand gas companies 
of Americacombined. Among the sixteen principal causes of fire 
in the United States, town gas is not included; and the losses due 
to the use of both artificial and natural gas all over the country 
constitute one of the minor items, according to the statistics of 
the Bureau of Underwriters, This bears out the claim that gas 
is a safe fuel. Therefore, in addition to cleanliness and con- 
venience, safety from fire is probably one of the best reasons to 
be adduced why this form of heating should be generally em- 
ployed. It is to be hoped, he added, that the insurance com- 
panies who are paying the greatest portion of these annual losses 
will see the advantage of gas as a fuel, and give it the place in 
their rates which it justly deserves, over fuels which are admit- 
tedly the cause of many serious fires and of the loss of many 
millions of dollars each year. The gas industry is interested in 
minimizing, if possible, the tremendous losses in the United 
States, and particularly in California, caused by preventable fires. 
These losses in the United States are greater than in any other 
civilized nation in the world; and California is one of the 
leading States in fire losses. The number of preventable fires 
will decrease when greater supervision is given to heating instal- 
lations and more care used in the selection of that fuel which is 
least hazardous. For the enforcement of regulations for the pre- 
vention of fire, a Bill has recently been signed by the Governor 





of the State of California, 
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POST-WAR GAS-MAKING PLANT AT MAUBEUGE. 


Intermittent Verticals and Self-Contained Water-Gas Plant. 


[From a communication by M. Eugéne Wibratte to the Annual 
Meeting of the Société Technique de I’Industrie du Gaz.] 


As Consulting Engineer to the town of Maubeuge, M. Wibratte 
is in a position to follow closely the reconstruction work that is 
restoring the once devastated areas of Northern France; and his 
contribution at the meeting of the Société Technique described 
for the first time the interesting plant which has taken the place 
of the old horizontal bench, destroyed when Maubeuge stood 
before the advancing enemy in 1914. 


The coal-gas plant, which has been erected for the Société 
Electricité et Gaz du Nord, comprises a bench of intermittent 
vertical retorts—two beds of six and two of three; each of the 
eighteen retorts having a capacity of 1500 kg.* per 12 hours. The 
retorts are built up of silica brick; and each setting is supplied 
with its producer gas from a large-capacity generator, the 
secondary air being preheated in two recuperators for each of 
the large settings and one recuperator for each of the smaller 
beds. Coal is fed to the retorts from movable hoppers supplied 
from overhead storage (the latter, together with the roof princi- 
pals, have been removed from the sectional elevation of retort 
and producer which we have prepared from the drawings sub- 
mitted with the paper); and the coke is discharged into skips, and 



















































Sectional Elevation through Producer and Retort. 





runs direct under a quenching tower. A transporter bridge 25 m. 
long works over the main coal and coke yard, permitting maxi- 
mum control with the minimum of labour. Accommodation has 
been provided for a waste-heat boiler, which will absorb the re- 
sidual heat from the gases leaving the recuperators at a tempera- 
ture of 400° to 500° C. 

The Retorts——Special shapes of silica brick are used in the re- 
torts; their grooved and tongued construction making for great 
rigidity of the walls, and, at the same time, complete resistance to 
variations in temperature. The retorts are 460 m. long, and have 
cross-sectional dimensions of 1°50 m. by 0'25 m. to 1°70 m. by 
0°33 m.; the charge being 1500 kg. and the period 12 hours. The 
charging doors have a seating in the conical chute; and the posi- 
tion of the offtake and hydraulic main may be seen from the draw- 
ing. The discharging doors are revolved round their long sides 
by means of a geared hand-wheel, and are rendered gas-tight by 
a hydraulic joint. 

The Producers.—These are of rectangular design and very large, 
having a total height of about 8 m.—their capacity being suffi- 
cient fora maximum run of nearly 40 hours without charging. 
They are fitted with step grates furnished with a continuous supply 
of water. Cleaning is necessary once in 24 hours. 

The Recuperators——These are of the horizontal channel type, 
and their construction is facilitated by the employment of simple 
hollow bricks, giving a strong finish. The system offers a very 
great heat-exchanging surface, with excellent results. The loca- 
tion of the recuperators alongside retort and producer tends to 
prolong gas-tightness, as does the embodiment only of plain tile 
and brick forms in the construction. 



































* NOTE.—1 kg. = 2'2046 Ibs. ; 1 m.= 3°28 ft. ee | tonne (metric ton) = 0'9842 
ton; 1 cub.m. = 35°316 c.ft.; 8°9 calories per cub.m. = 1 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft. ; 60° Beaumé = 1°71 sp. gr. ; 1 force de cheval = 0'9863 horse-power. 








Heating.—The producer gas is distributed through ducts to 
boxes below the nozzles in the combustion chamber; while the 
secondary air, after being preheated in the recuperator, is led into 
other boxes parallel to the first. The resultant flame burns to about 
one-third of the height of the retorts. Though the above-mep. 
tioned temperature of 400° to 500° C. for the waste gases is satis. 
factory low, M. Wibratte shows great favour towards waste-heat 
boilers, which, while reducing the temperature of the products to 
200° C., would generate 8 to 10 kg. of steam. It is reckoned that 
for an 18,000 cub.m. bench 7 to 8 tonnes of steam might be thns 
obtained per 24 hours—that is to say, 950 grammes per kg. of coke 
consumed in the producer. : 

Coal and Coke Feed —The traversing hoppers are mounted ip 
ball-bearings, and run on two rails to the full length of the instal. 
lation. At Maubeuge there are three such hoppers—one for coal, 
one for the regenerator coke, and one for the breeze with which 
the bottom of the retorts is lined. This dressing of breeze pre. 
serves the discharging doors and avoids the wastage which would 
result from coal first admitted lying immediately above the gas 
and air boxes and being insufficiently carbonized. The three 
bins from which the hoppers are filled contain respectively 3; 
tonnes of coal, 10 tonnes of coke, and 3 tonnes of breeze. 

Coke Discharge.-—The coke falls under its own weight direct into 
large-capacity skips; the ball-bearing trucks, of which the gauge 
is 1°5 m., running to the end of the bench and direct under the 
quenching tower. Thence the coke is carried to a breaker or to 
the producers. 

Steaming.—In the lower part of the retorts are incorporated 
steam inlet pipes, by means of which a proportion of water gas 
is made during the last four hours of the carbonization period, 
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Sectional Elevation through Recuperator and Retort. 


The steam pipes are readily removable without interfering with 
gas-making. 
THE VIRTUES OF SILICA. 

In installing the plant thus briefly described, the Société Elec- 
tricité et Gaz du Nord followed the example of those responsible 
for the gas-works of Baden and Olten in Switzerland, Schiedam 
in Holland, and Cologne. The Company were also cognizant of 
results obtained in America with silica in coke-oven construction; 
and apparently they are entirely satisfied at having followed the 
lead in this direction. The author records the under-mentioned 
advantages of silica retorts. 


1.—A very high factor of conductivity, assisted by the fact that 
the silica bricks are composed of small particles carefully 
sized and selected, which results in a denser formation 
than normal firebrick. 

2.—The quality of great hardness, which offers exceptional re- 
sistance to abrasion from the coal and coke. The result 
is the absence of roughness and deformation, and perma: 
nent ease of coke extraction. 

3.—The high softening-point of the material, which almost 
coincides with the fusion-point; both being well beyond 
any temperatures likely to be attained round the retort, 
which have been known to cause buckling in settings of 
other materials. ; 

4.—Almost complete absence of carboning, due to the fact 
that the graphite left by the cracking of such of the hydro- 
carbon gases as come into contact with the wal’s of the 
retort will not adhere firmly to the silica, but breas away 
and is removed by the discharge. This is in marked co0- 
trast to alumina retorts, the nature of which encourages 
the deposition of carbon. 

5.—M. Wibratte attributes to the acid nature of silic» the fact 
that it resists corrosion during carbonization. Ix the cas 
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of alumina retorts, the hydrochloric acid formed at high 
temperatures in the presence of water vapour attacks the 
basic compounds of the retort material; and, the chlorides 
formed being again dissociated, a vicious circle is set up. 
The retort walls are gradually eaten away, blisters and 
fissures appear, carboning is further encouraged, and dis- 
charging becomes a more and more difficult operation. 

NoTES ON THE WORKING. 

Making a general comment on the plant, the author points out 
tbat the producers are designed to diminish labour as far as 
possible. Though they take enough fuel for 40 hours, the rate of 
guification is low—30 kg. per sq.m. per hour; while the grate 
design and the water cooling means almost complete absence of 
big clinker. Poor-quality coke may be used, of which up to 
yo p.ct. may be small stuff. Normally the producers are charged 
every 24 hours. Fates 

The retorts requiring charging every 12 hours, it is pointed out 
that, in a works with suitable holder storage, work may be so 
organized as to dispense with one shift; the exhauster attendant, 
for example, carrying out all that is necessary in supervision. 

The coke made is of excellent quality, according to M. Wibratte 
who in this connection read a short lesson to the French gas 
industry. It was said that the coke produced in such retorts 
was metallurgical coke—that is to say, extremely hard and conse- 
quently unsuitable for domestic use. Such was certainly the 
case with the coke-ovens, where distillation was a 24-hour process 
involving coals specially selected and screened. It was certainly 
not the case in ordinary gas-works practice, where soft coke was 
obtained owing to the rapidity of carbonization. But it must be 
remembered that many variations existed between the 6-hour and 
the 24-hour processes, and that the coke was softer the shorter 
the period of carbonization. Further, in order to obtain a good 
metallurgical coke—particularly a good blast-furnace coke—it 
was absolutely necessary to have special coals. Ruhr coals, for 
instance, gave an extremely hard coke, differing in this respect 
from the coals of the Sarre Valley. Another factor was the 
breaking of the coal; coke-oven men knew that the hardest coke 
was produced by the smallest-broken coal. His point was that 
in a 12-hour process, as worked at Maubeuge, they got harder 
coke than in normal gas-works practice, but that its quality 
depended entirely upon the type of coal selected. 

To obtain the best yield of gas and, at the same time, an excel- 
lent coke for domestic purposes, the coal should be broken to 
50mm. mesh; while for metallurgical or foundry coke the coal 
should be crushed as small as possible. At Maubeuge either 
was employed according to current needs; but the 50 mm. coal 
gave a much more consistent coke, which produced far less dust 
on breaking and storage. 















































RESULTS. 


The installation of these retorts at Schiedam comprises three 
settings of three 1°5 tonne retorts—i.c., 27 tonnes per 24 hours; 
that at Baden has one setting of four 2 tonne (24 hour) retorts— 
8tonnes per 24 hours ; at Olten there is one bed of five 2°5 tonne 
tetorts—25 tonnes per 24 hours. Tests carried out in these 
works have shown the average results given below, per 1000 cub.m. 
of gas produced. 


























em Without With 
Steaming. Steaming. 

| 

YIELD. 
Gas. : . . cub.m. 1000 | 1009 
Coke for sale kg. 1600 | 980 
Sulphate . 3 27°4 | 20°7 
Mas, 6 «cou jo eIa a * 9 103°5 
Cheval valeur (see foot-note, p. 532) . . | 38 | 22 

CONSUMPTION. | 

RS 5. y cee aca kg. 3040 | 2300 
Sulphuric acid 60° Bé. ” 32°2 | 24°4 
Lime . oe ee eee as 2 2°5 | 1°7 
I eee eee man o's o's 
Cheval valeur ir a 12 10 
Water . cub.m. 5 5 


The quantities of gas of varying calorific value produced per 
tonne of coal carbonized are: 360 cub.m. of 4800 calories per 
cub.m.; 380 cub.m. of 4700 Calories; 400 cub.m. of 4600 calories ; 
and 420 cub.m. of 4500 calories. 

The retorts have a guaranteed life of 1200 days, and the re- 
cuperators 3000 days; and work can be carried out on retorts or 
recuperaiors independently. 

Tse WILLEMSE aND Brison WaTeR-Gas PLant. 


The water-gas plant at Maubeuge is also of an original type, 
sbout twenty examples of which are to be found in Holland, 
elgium and Jeumont in France. The Willemse and Brison 
‘ystem is characterized in that the generator is contained within 
a2 annular boiler. Both cylinders are made from sheet steel; 
and all ‘be usual accessories are fitted. Ordinary gas-coke is 
employed ; and gas-making alternates with blowing. 
: he cycle of operations is controlled by an ingenious device 
Onsistin: of a two-way valve carried by a hand-controlled axle, 


which eliiainates the risk of a wrong sequence of events and re- 










futing accidents; the generator being entirely cut out by leaving 
a at dead centre. Alternate up and down runs are 


and the grate consists of loose bars, false bars being 





driven in when clinkering is necessary. The gas made has a 
calorific value of 2800 calories, and the consumption of coke 
works-out at 600 to 700 grammes per cub.m., a figure which in- 
cludes steam raising. The gas may be enriched by the injection 
of oil during the run. 

M. Wibratte feels in a position strongly to recommend this 
plant for all gas-works. The Maubeuge installation produces 
some 100 cub.m. of gas per ton, but greater or less capacity 
plants are under construction. The working is said to be ex- 
tremely simple, and to lend itself to the complete gasification pro- 
cess; and other developments are likely to arise. 


A Workinc TEst AT OLTEN. 


A 24-hour trial under working conditions was carried out at 
this station with Frankenholz (Sarre) coals—ash content 7°39 p.ct., 
water 2'4 p.ct. An average sample of coke as supplied to the 
generator contained 13°31 p.ct. of ash and 12°77 p.ct. of water. 
Atmospheric pressure was 733 mm., temperature 12° C., and the 
holder threw a pressure of 140 mm. water column. Readings of 
gas made were corrected to 15° C., 760 mm. mercury, and for 
moisture, Five times during the 24 hours, 2000 kg. of coal were 
charged to the plant; and 4003 cub. m. of gas (corrected) were 
made from the 10,000 kg.—i.¢., 14,300 c.ft. per ton. Regarding 
the coke consumption, the figure was 1820 kg.; but it was con- 
sidered fair to subtract from this the weight of the smalls under 
40 mm. which were recovered from the clinker. 

Thus a yield of 40°03 p.ct. of gas was obtained from the Sarre 
coal; and its gross calorific value averaged 4770 calories. No 
steaming was carried out. The coke having to p.ct. water and 
13°31 p.ct. ash content, its consumption was 1820 kg. less 233 kg. of 
inerts less 55 kg. of breeze recovered—i.c., 1532 kg. of dry fuel, or 
15°32 p.ct. of the coal carbonized. It is to be noted that the 
plant was not working at its full capacity, owing to there being 
insufficient storage at the time at the Olten Works; but nor- 
mally, with shorter carbonizing periods, a heating coefficient of 
15 p.ct. should be obtained. 


Thermal Balance-Sheet. 











--- | Calories. | P.Ct. 
| 
Heat units supplied : | 
Coke for producers . ; | 10,624,000 | 100 
| | 
Heat unit distribution : 
1.—(a) Carbonization 6,380,000 | 60°04 
(b) Water-seal losses . . 144,000 | 1°36 
(c) Moisture content of coal . ; 0 Ms 150,240 | 1°42 
(d) Steam fromseals . . . . . . . «| 273,888 |° 2°59 
2.—Sensible heat of gas, tar, &c. H's « « «} Begs i oe 
3-—Losses in producers (evaporation, clinker, &c.)| 326,146 | 3°07 
oe ee ec ae 1,910,593 17°97 
5.— Difference (losses by radiation) . 594,905 5'60 





| 10,624,000 | 100°00 
~ This shows, adding Nos. 1 and 2 above, a thermal efficiency of 
73°36 p.ct. 


Extinguishing Oil-Tank Fires. 


What is stated to be a very effective and economical method of 
extinguishing oil-tank fires, which is now being demonstrated in 
San Francisco, forms the subject of an article by Mt. C. W. Geiger 
in the “ American Gas Journal.” For these tests, oil is placed in 
two steel tanks, and is allowed to burn for various lengths of 
time, after which the extinguishing system is turned on. In every 
case the fire has been put out in a few seconds. The method 
operates on the principle of spreading an unbroken curtain of 
water above the surface of the burning oil. Air containing 
oxygen is not permitted to pass or filter through this curtain 
of water in any great quantities to the surface of the fire. This 
is effected by the formation of a heavy water-vapour spray 
or fog and steam over the burning oil above and below the 
water curtain, which results from the high-velocity water curtain 
striking the sides of the tank, or one curtain striking against 
another in multiple installation, and breaking-up into fine globules 
to form a fog, which has somewhat the same effect as steam in 
the smothering of oil fires. Steam, however, is applicable to 
closed tanks only, as in open tanks the heated steam naturally 
escapes too readily to be of much use. The effect of water, ap- 
plied as above, is the same either in closed or open tanks, due to 
the comparatively cold water curtain and water spray which are 
considerably heavier than the air. The curtains of water are 
produced by means of a water distributor made of heat-resisting 
metal. The orifice or outlet is restricted by means of an inverted, 
cone-shaped disc tip with threaded stem, which is screwed into 
a cross rib in the centre opening of the nozzle body, thereby 
permitting the water to pass through the annular space between 
the body of the distributor and the stem of the disc tip, with a 
curtain-like effect. The curtain spreads equally in all directions. 
Several small holes are also carried through the stem to the 
outer face of the disc tip to form additional water jets. A 20-ft. 
tank has 1}-in. pipes each 7 ft. 6 in. long, radiating from the 
centre of the tank to the separate individual distributors, spaced 
equidistant round the circumference. The water is supplied to 
the distributors by means of a direct-coupled centrifugal pump. 
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LEAD-BATH LOW-TEMPERATURE PROCESS. 


Reference was made in the issue of the “JournaL” dated 
July 11 (p. 252) to the lead-bath process for the low-temperature 
carbonization of coal devised in the United States by Messrs. 
V. Z. Caracristiand Emil Piron; and it was stated that a large 
plant was to be built by Messrs. Henry Ford at their River 
Rouge establishment, Detroit. This is to handle ultimately 4000 
tons of raw coal a day. 

In a full description of the process by Mr. Caracristi which has 
appeared in the columns of the ‘“ American Gas Journal,” it is 
stated that the advantage of the application of fuel direct on a 
molten bath was recognized as early as 1857 to be ideal for the 
purpose of heat transfer; but unfortunately, after the volatile 
matter has been driven off, the coal becomes highly porous, and 
the losses of the molten material filling the pores would be 
so great as to make such an operation prohibitive. To ascertain 
the best conditions for the treatment of soft coal by low-tem- 
perature carbonization, tests were carried out by the inventors of 
the process; and these showed that the rate of heat transfer 
increased rapidly when very thin layers of coal were used; 
the distillation time being reduced to a commercial basis when 
the thickness of the coal layer was } in. Also there was no diffi- 
culty in removing the distilled product from the heated surface 
after the distillation had reached the required point. In fact, 
at the end of the distillation the coke shrank and fell freely from 
fits supporting surface. 

The design of the commercial oven, as adopted, will consist of 
a refractory clay furnace 44 ft. to 52 ft. long, having two longi- 
tudinal arched chambers 14 ft. wide and 6 ft. 5 in. total height, 
with curtain walls at each side to separate the heating and exhaust 
chambers from the distillation space. Cast-iron U-shaped flues, 
in twin form, connect the heating and exhaust chambers; the 
lower section of the flues being completely submerged in a bath 
of molten lead, with refractory protection for the protruding up- 
turned ends. Lead is ideal as the heat transfer and conveyor- 
floating medium on account of high specific gravity, low melting 
and high boiling points, freedom from affinity tor extraneous 
elements except free oxygen (which does not exist in the gaseous 
atmosphere under which it works), and the fact that it is unaffected 
by sulphur at the temperatures used. To minimize first costs and 
prevent difficulties with expansion and contraction effects, the 
tank containing the molten lead is built of refractory brick, which 
will not absorb lead. 

To return to the U-flues, these are closely placed, providing 
heating-gas passages spaced 14 in. apart under the entire lead 
surface. Any molten lead that might follow the anchor bolts 
holding the U-flues submerged is chilled by the water cooling 
pipes which cover the bottom and ends of the furnace. These 
pipes also provide a point of escape for the heat that travels up 
from the bottom or return conveyor chamber. Regenerators or 
recuperators rest on top of the oven proper, and become a per- 
manent part of the structure. The combustion of the heating 
gas takes place above the surface of the molten lead, on both 
sides of the tank, in refractory flues, where a high temperature is 
maintained in order to ensure complete combustion. The U- 
shaped heating flues carry the hot combustion products through 
the lead bath. These flues necessitate downward combustion. 

Each chamber is provided with a conveyor system, made up of 
cast-iron plates 1 in. thick, with flanged ends; the hinges and 
pins being placed low enough to leave a flat unobstructed surface 
to receive the incoming coal. The hinge joints are also so over- 
lapped that no cracks are formed through which coal might reach 
the supporting lead. The conveyors are supported, on their re- 
turn under the furnace proper, by a series of rollers resting on 
rails. These rollers in turn carry a secondary conveyor system. 
After its passage through the heating chamber, the coal (now at 
a temperature of approximately 1200° Fahr.) falls on to a second- 
ary conveyor, and again passes the full length of the furnace, at 
half its former speed. The conveyor which has been transmitting 
the heat to the coal is reversed on this run, and the heat in the 
coal utilized to some extent to prevent any drop in temperature 
of the conveyor plates. Accessible cast-iron, gas-tight, and heat- 
insulated housings carry the mechanism at both ends. 

The cycle of operation is continuous. The coal is fed in a 
stream on to the plates, which, when receiving it, are near their 
maximum temperature. When the plates reach the metal bath, 
after receiving their charge of coal (in about thirty seconds), they 
quickly regain the heat absorbed by the coal, and continue to 
transmit heat, now derived direct from the lead bath, to the coal 
layer resting on their surface. This heatis further augmented by 
the radiation from the surrounding refractory walls; and the re- 
sistance of the }-in. layer of coal to heat infiltration is quickly 
overcome. Under the conditions named, it is found that the 
coal is distilled completely to low-temperature coke (10 to 12 p.ct. 
volatile) in less than five minutes, and more rapidly when a 
higher percentage of volatile matter is desired in the resulting 
coke. 








Last week the Scarborough Fire Brigade were called to a fire 
at the house of Mr. H. W. Smith, the Borough Engineer. It 
appears that a member of the household used an electric iron, 
which was left connected up. Heat developed during the night, 
setting fire to certain articles on which the iron had been left. 
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Geysers.—No. 200, 403. 
WHEELER, H. J., of Gloucester. 
No, 23,992; Sept. 5, 1922. 


This invention for geysers comprises a water inlet pipe descending 
interiorly at one side of an outer casing and communicating with the 
lower end of an inverted cup-shaped chamber, one or more shallow 
chambers being disposed above and open to the cup-shaped chamber, 
and communicating with a jacketed chamber of the casing which js 
open to a descending passage leading to a delivery pipe; the ascending 
gases being free to play about the internal and external sides of the 
inverted cup-shaped chamber and about the sides of the superimposed 
chambers. 

One construction according to the invention is clearly seen in fig, a 
a sectional elevation, and fig. 2, a sectional elevation at right angles 
to fig. 1. 

it’ will be observed that the intermediate water chamber fits the 
interior bore of the casing and rests upon the upper edge of the out. 
side jacketed chamber, so supporting all the interior circulating cham. 
bers. The upper chamber is open to the jacketed chamber by a 
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H. J. Wheeler’s Sealed Geyser. 






































threaded junction (or equivalent), and the circulating chambers to- 
gether with the inlet tube are detachable as one unit from the casing by 
unscrewing the nut from the junction. On the other hand, the cham- 
bers and inlet tube may be made a permanent fixture in the casicg. 

The tailless arrows indicate the passage of the water through the 
appliance ; while the tailed arrows show the course of tbe products of 
combustion, which are free to play in the cavity of the cup-shaped 
chamber and in the spaces between its external sides and the jacketed 
chamber, &c. It is claimed that the water is rapidly heated and 
obtained without any impurities, so that it is fit for any purpose. 

Any number of superimposed water circulating chambers may be 
employed. 


Removing Sulphuretted Hydrogen from Gases. 
No. 186,316 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR KOHLENTECHNIK MIT BESCHRANKTER HAFTUNG, of 
Dortmund-Eving. 


No. 22,127; Aug. 14, 1922. Convention date: Sept. 20, 1921. 
The patentees point out that it has already been proposed to remove 
sulphuretted hydrogen from gases by means of copper or nickel - 
solutions ; the copper or nickel sulphide formed being then reconverte 
into a soluble form, and the washing liquid being regenerated by 
treating with air. Copper sulphide in an ammoniacal copper salt 
solution can be converted at ordinary temperature, when treated with 
air, into copper sulphate or into a soluble copper solution and sulphur. 
This oxidation of the copper sulphide, however, takes too long to be 
carried out with technical success in gas washings, so that another 
process was sought in which the same reaction is carried through 4 
an easier and quicker manner. The fact has now been establishe 
that besides copper, nickel also may be converted into a soluble form 
from its sulphides by being treated with oxygen or air. an 
Employing nickel instead of copper for the purpose in view yl¢ — 
they say, important technical benefits, quite apart from the fact ye 
a novel and surprising property of nickel has been detected. It a 
been found that the decomposition of nickel sulphide genera''y 4 _ 
place by the sulphur which is bound to the nickel being on the 
elementary sulphur. Also, the reaction between the air 4n he 
nickel proceeds quicker than witb copper, in consequence of ren 
the unit quantities necessary for the regeneration of the was 8 
liquid may be considerably smaller. : mania 
The process may be carried out in many ways by either emmy” 
not adding, substances of certain kinds to the nickel salt solution. ned 
substances may be salts, bases, and the like, which do on oe e 
precipitation of the nickel from its solutions—viz., ammonia, Pre of 
ammonium sulphate, ammonium chloride, sodium chloride ee es 
organic acids, &c. Washing the gas and treating the liquic w it 
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may be effected at ordinary temperature or at a higher one, and the 
air may be at atmospheric pressure or at a lower or a higher pressure. 
In the latter case the carrying-out of the process is considerably 
accelerated. 


Example.—A gas containing sulphuretted hydrogen is passed into a 
solution of 1°5 p.ct. of nickel sulphate, 2 p.ct. of ammonia, and 3 to 
1op.ct. of ammonium sulphate, until the greater part of the nickel is pre- 
cipitated. A rapid current of air entering at the bottom of the liquid 
is then passed through the solution. The air treatment of the solu- 
tion may be effected either by sending compressed air from the 
bottom of the tube through the liquid or by drawing the air through 
ibe solution from the top of the tube. After some time, the black 
siphide disappears, and yellowish sulphur collects at the surface of 
the blue ammonia-nickel solution. The regenerated solution may be 
ysed for the same purpose. 















Portable Gas-Heating Apparatus.—No. 200,409. 






RowE Lt, J. & R. H., both of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Roxsurau, A. B., of Monkseaton. 





No. 24,932 ; Sept. 14, 1922. 







The object of this invention is to provide an improved construction 
of portable gas and like heat-radiating apparatus of the kind provided 
with an overhead canopy and with a flue integral with the canopy or 
detachable therefrom ; the canopy and flue being parts of the portable 
unit, so that the radiator can be placed with its back to an ordinary 
domestic fireplace, and the burners temporarily connected by a flexible 
pipe to a fixed gas supply. i 

The apparatus which is the subject of the present invention is 
characterized in that it is provided with a ventilated rear reflector 
or insulator, which may be adapted to be detached either as a whole 
or in portions. The reflector may conveniently be in the form of 
horizontal louvres of suitable reflecting material. It is pointed out 
that by ventilating the reflector it is kept cool, and discolouration of 
the reflecting surface is prevented or very greatly minimized. The 
ventilated reflector also tends to prevent deformation of the flame by 
f providing a current of air behind the flame, which balances that 
naturally produced in front, and improves the upward draught into 
the canopy. At the top, the canopy may be provided with slots which 
can be covered or uncovered by sliding a reciprocating grid. When 
the slots are uncovered, a kettle can be heated by placing it over the 
slots. 

















Tar-Wells.—No. 200,416. 
ALLEN, W., of South Tottenham, N. 15. 








No. 26,115; Sept. 27, 1922. 










This invention relates to the construction of tar-wells of the type 
known as the “ Horsley syphon,” in which the liquor carried over with 
the gas collects at the bottom of the well and is drawn off through a 
vertical centrally disposed tube which extends nearly to the base of 
the vessel. As, however, the bottom of the tar-well is flat both ex- 
lernally and internally, a layer of liquid remains within the well after 
pumping. 

In order to reduce this to a negligible amount, according to the in- 
vention the internal service of the bottom of the well falls towards the 
centre through increasing gradually the thickness of the casting from 
the centre outwards. As in the previously known arrangement, in 
order to prevent any tendency of the vessel to rock on the ground, the 
external surface of the base is perfectly flat. 

















Preparation of Pitch.—No. 200, 460. 


Coxt anp Gas Ovens, Ltp., of London Wall, E.C. 2 (a communication 
from Carl Still, of Recklinghausen). 








No. 12,094; May 22, 1922. 


According to this invention, the pitch from a tar still is transferred 
0 pitch bays at a higher level by means of compressed air or of some 
form of pump capable of dealing with the hot pitch. The advantage 
pa an, that the solidified pitch can be shovelled down into 

port. 

The pitch bays are so constructed as to permit of separation of the 
solidified pitch from the walls of the bays so as to facilitate breaking- 
ha ; this may be effected by providing the pitch bays with more or less 

exible walls, and connecting opposing walls by means of chains which 
Wi be put in tension by some suitable device—such as a turnbuckle. 

hen the pitch has solidified, these chains can be released so that the 


Walls return to their normal positions, and the breaking-up tool can be 
tasily introduced, 



















Dehydrating Tar.—No. 200,651. 






Coxe anp Gas Ovens, Lrp., of London Wall, E.C. 2 (a communica- 
tion from Carl Still, of Recklinghausen). 






No. 14,407; May 22, 1922. 








an inveation consists broadly of a tar dehydrator so arranged and 
Ject to control that it can be used selectively either for dehydration 


‘ange? Without the tar being subsequently distilled—or, in con- 
: lhe a tar still, for preheating the tar flowing to the still. 
uce 









puahonaen tar, prior to its passing into the special dehydrator, is 
ahem ‘s &@ condenser by means of the light oil and water vapours 
ment !0g irom the same stream of tar during its subsequent treat- 

in the dehydrator. In the dehydrator the tar is heated by 























gravitating progressively through superimposed nests of vertically 
disposed tubes in the upper portion of the dehydrator, and over hori- 
zontally disposed coils in the lower portion of the dehydrator; and 
these tubes and coils may be heated either by means of steam or by 
means of the heavy oil vapours emanating from the tar still. For this 
purpose both the casings containing the nests of vertical tubes and the 
coils are severally connected, both to the tar still and to a steam supply 
pipe ; separate branch unions and control valves being fitted with this 
object. The dehydrator also has, together with corresponding unions 
and valves, an exhaust steam pipe and a pipe for conveying the vapours 
to the heavy oil condenser. 

When the apparatus is being used for distillation, the heavy oil 
vapours distilled off pass round or through at least some of the tube 
nests or coils in the dehydrator and so to the heavy oil condenser ; but 
if it is found necessary—say, for the better removal of the light oil 
vapours—the action of the dehydrator may be assisted by shutting 
some of the sections thereof from the still and heating them by super- 
heated steam. In this way the operation of the dehydrator may be 
subject to very nice control. When, on the other hand, the tar is 
being dehydrated only and not distilled, there will be no heavy oil 
vapours available, and all the heating sections (or as many as are 
necessary to effect the object) will be heated by the superheated 
steam. 

During the distillation process, in order to reduce the temperature 
in the still and save wear and tear, the whole of the distilling opera- 
tion is carried out under a vacuum ; and for this purpose a vacuum 
pump is connected to the heavy oil receiver. 

With the plant may be included the special pitch bay described in 
patent No. 200,460 (vide supra). 


Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas.—No. 200,604. 


HuMPHREYS AND GLasGow, Lrtp., of Victoria Street, S.W. (a com- 
munication from O. B. Evans and H. G. Terzian, both of Phila- 
delphia). 


No. 11,313; April 21, 1922. 


The principal object of this invention is to provide for the successful 
use, in the manufacture of carburetted water gas and oil gas, of heavy 
oil, meaning oil such as has a coke content sufficient to stop up or 
clog the checkerbrick, upon which it is sprayed or otherwise intro- 
duced, by forming a deposit of carbon or coke. 

The introduction of oil onto or at the entrance of the checkerbrick in 
the carburettor of the ordinary carburetted water-gas set occurs during 
the run and after the checkerbrick has been heated during the blow in 
which forward blasting occurs in the direction generator to superheater 
stack. If the oil so introduced is heavy or has sufficient coke content, 
a carbon deposit takes place on the checkerbrick, sometimes extending 
towards the bottom of the carburettor. Such deposit interferes with 
and even prevents the normal gas-making process. 

By the invention, this carbon deposit or coke is removed from the 
checkerbrick by back blasting the apparatus in the direction super- 
heater stack to generator. By this the air is heated in traversing hot 
portions of the checkerbrick, and ignites and consumes the compara- 
tively cool carbon deposit on the checkerbrick. The back blasting can 
be done from air inlets at the top or bottom of the superheater or at 
the bottom of the carburettor ; and the products of combustion of the 
deposit can be led off by way of the generator fuel inlet, or by way of 
a stack provided on the carburettor for the purpose. The back blast- 
ing can be done while gas-making is suspended for the purpose of 
cleaning the fire ; and regular or forward blasting can be alternated 
with the back blasting to temper the heating of the checkerbrick. Any 
deposit which reaches the bottom of the carburettor may be removed 
through a cleaning door. 

By spraying the heavy oil into the carburettor in a number of com- 
paratively large streams, the deposit occurs on the checkerbrick in 
separated spots, so that the back blast, by passing between the spots, 
has good access to the deposit for burning it off. The wider the spaces 
between the bricks, the longer it will take for the deposit from the oil 
to choke the checkerbrick, so that it is well to space the bricks wide 
apart and thus assure a passage for the back blast. 


Gias-Nozzle Regulators.—No. 200,715. 


Reiss, C., of Berlin, and THe New INVERTED INCANDESCENT Gas 
Lamp Co., Ltp , of Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 4. 


No, 20,889 ; July 31, 1922. 


This. invention relates to gas-nozzle regulators for incandescent 
burners, wherein a needle valve is adjusted by means of acrank device 
on a transverse regulator spindle. Escape of gas through the sleeve 
bearing of this spindle is prevented by the provision of a helical spring 
working in the axial direction upon the spindle so as to press the crank 
disc into tight bearing against the end of the sleeve. This arrange- 
ment, it is pointed out, has the defect that the spring, when expanded 
under heat, takes a grip on the parts, and produces a turning of the 
regulator spindle, thereby upsetting the regulative adjustment pre- 
viously made. 

The object of this invention is to enable this defect to be overcome ; 
and accordingly the helical or coiled spring employed in combination 
with the regulator spindle and associate parts has its ends formed so 
as to be contained in planes almost perpendicular to the axis of the 
spring. Such a spring acts only axially, and fails to exert a torque on 
the parts with which it engages. If formed from flat steel strip, its 
length can be relatively short. 

The springs aforesaid are removed from the heat from the burner 
by mounting them at the outer end of the bearing sleeves. In this 
way, they are accessible without removing the bearing sleeves. Cas- 
ings may be provided for enclosing the springs, and may contain 
lubricant. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “Official Journal’ for Aug. 9.] 
Nos. 19,413 to 20,052. 


Cuiimiz, W.—“ Gas-producers.” No. 20,010. 

CoMPAGNIE POUR LA FABRICATION DES CoMPTEURS ET MATERIEL 
p'Usines A Gaz —“ Discharge tubes.” No. 19,983. 

CRACKNELL, T.—“ Gas-fires.” No. 19,724. 

DasuHIELL, P. T.—“* Manufacture of gas.” No. 19,075. 

Davies, W. E.—“ Separation of mixtures of gases, &c.” No. 19,646. 

EICHENGREEN, L. B.—‘ Manufacture of carburetted water gas.” 
No. 19,974. 

Evans, O. B.—See Eichengreen, L. B. No. 19,974. 

TEES. E.—* Apparatus for production of water gas, &c.” 
20.018. 

FoLWEILEerR, W. H.—“ Purification of gas.” No. 19,825. 

GirovarD, Sir E, P. C.—* Production of fuel.” No. 19 751. 

Humpnsreys & GLtascow, Ltp.—See Dashiell, P. T. No. 19,975. 

Humpureys & GrLascow, Lrp.—See Eichengreen, L. B. No. 


No, 


19.974. 
Houmpnreys & Grascow, Ltp.—See Fulweiler, W. H. No. 19,825. 
Humpureys & GLascow, Ltp —“Carbonization of bituminous 
coal, &c.” No. 19,824. 

Hompureys & Grascow, Ltp.—“ Gasification of bituminous coal, 
&c.” No. 19.826. 

Jonzs, F. W. S.—See Girouard, Sir E. P. C. No. 19,751. 

Mauigv, R. A. A. G.—“ Apparatus for treating gases discharged 
from producer plants.” No. 19,800. 

Mivter, A. H.—See Cracknell, T. No. 19,724. 

PaInTER, R, M.—“ Gas-stoves, &c.” No. 19.557. 

Perry, J. A.—See Eichengreen, L. B. No. 19,974. 

Raysoutp, A.—* Ball joint for gas-fittings.” No. 19,424. 

Rossy, J. M.—See Humphreys & Glasgow. Nes. 19 824, 19 826. 

SERSHALL, S. H.— Gas taps.” No. 19,893. 

SERSHALL, S. H.—“ Gas-pipe couplings.” No. 19 894. 

SNELL, A. C.— Means of producing hydrocarbon gas.” No. 19,731. 

Varvey, H. F.—“ Bunsen burners.” No. 19,927. 








A Welfare Department in Time of Trouble. 


One of the services (and a highly important one) offered by the Wel- 
fare Department of the People’s Gas Light and Coke Company of 
Chicago is explained in the following terms by Mr. John F. Weedon, 
in the “ People’s Gas Club News :” All that is needed for a funeral in 
any station of life can be had for a reasonable and proper price, if 
people only know where to go for it; but naturally it is not a time 
when one cares to go bargain hunting. Our Welfare Department will 
arrange for a funeral that will meet the wishes of the bereaved family, 
at a cost that will be within reason and within their means. The 
Welfare Department performs many services that are incalculably 
valuable, but few of them are more important than this one, particu- 
larly to persons of limited income, and those left badly off. The busi- 
ness of undertaking is practically non-competitive. No one would 
think of running round to several undertakers to find out which was 
the cheapest. Experience, however, has given our Welfare Depart- 
ment a pretty thorough knowledge of what prices are right, and what 
are excessive, and it protects the family from extortionate and impro- 
per charges, about which there can be little argument when once they 
are incurred. 
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Fleetwood Gas Company.—The half-yearly report of the Com- 
pany gives the expenditure on capital account for the six months as 
£596. There was a profit of £1915, reduced by loaninterest to £1538. 
Dividends of 74 p.ct. on the preference stock and 5 p.ct on the ordinary 
stock are recommended, carrying forward £371. The price of gas is 
to be reduced from Oct. 1 a further 54d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Maidstone Gas Company.—At the ordinary yearly meeting of the 
Company, to be held next Thursday, the Directors will present their 
teport for the year ended June 30, The accounts show that, after 
providing for all fixed charges (including £2000 depreciation of stoves 
and fittings, and £1831 for renewal fund), there remains an available 
balance of £21,010. A dividend is recommended of £8 ros, p.ct., in 
respect of which an interim dividend at the rate of 4 p.ct. was paid on 
March 1 last. The sum of £547 has been transferred to reserve fund. 
From the meter readings for the December quarter, 1922, the price of 
gas was reduced by 1d. per therm, from 11°8d. to 10‘8d. per therm. 
A further reduction of o°4d. has been announced, to take effect from 
the readings for the September quarter. The sales of gas show a 
gratifying increase ; and it is interesting to note that the year 1923 
celebrates the centenary of the Company’s existence. 


Eastbourne Gas Company.—The report of the Directors for the 
half-year ended June 30, which will be submitted at the ordinary 
general meeting to be held on Aug. 27, is highly satisfactory. The 
revenue account shows a profit for the half-year of £12,185; and 
there is a balance of £28,099 at the credit of profit and loss account, 
after payment of the half-yearly dividend (in February last) and other 
charges. The Directors recommend the payment of the following 
dividends: At the rate of £8 5s, p.ct. per annum on the “A” stock ; 
£6 15s. p.ct. per annum on the “ B” stock; and on the 5 p.ct. prefer- 
ence stock at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum. These“dividends will 
absorb £9442, and will leave a balance of £18,657 to be carried for- 
ward. It has been decided to increase the declared calorific value of 
the gas from October next. The Directors hope to reduce the price at 
the end of the present quarter by 1:6d. per therm ; and when this re- 
duction occurs, the charges for gas will have been reduced by more 
than 32 p.ct. since the Company obtained their Gas (Charges) Order, 
1921. An application has been lodged with the Board of Trade for a 
Special Order under section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, with 
a view to increasing the capital powers of the Company, for an exten- 
sion of their area, and for other purposes. 





a. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “Longo, 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of ‘Trade {og 
Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Bakewell Urban District Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supp!y of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. per 1000 c.ft. for gas supplied within the 
district or outside the district within a radius of 1530 yards from the 
Town Hall at Bakewell, and 5s. outside the district beyond such 
radius; and the price they have asked the Board of Trade to sub. 
stitute for this is 1s. 3d. per therm. 

Ia respect of gas supplied for heat and power, a reduced charge of 
1s. o°6d, per therm is proposed. 


Kirby-in-Ashfield Urban District Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s, 6d. per therm, 

Itis also proposed that an additional charge of 2°5d. per therm should 
be autborized in respect of gas supplied through a prepayment meter, 


Market Rasen New Lighting Company, Ltd. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 5s. per tooo c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 9d. per therm, 

It is also proposed that an additional charge of 3d. per therm should 
be authorized in respect of gas supplied through a prepayment meter, 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 


Gloucester Gas Light Company.—465 B.Tb.U. (Aug. 31.) 

Gosport Gas and Coke Company.—400 B.Th.U. (Nov. 7.) 

North Pembrokeshire Water and Gas Company.—5oo B.Tb.U. 
{Aug. 31.) 


Oldbury Urban District Council.—450 B.Th.U. (Aug. 15) 


= 
——_— 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





There have been forwarded by the Director of Gas Administration 
copies of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Abercarn Urban District Council, 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 18:2d. pertherm. (Aug. 8.) 


Appleby Corporation. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 17'4d. per therm. (Aug. 9.) 


Ashborne Urban District Council. 

After the declared date: (i) The maximum price in respect af gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 12d. per therm ; (ii) ‘1°2d.” shail be 
substituted for “6d.,” and “‘ therm ” shall be substituted for “ 1000 c.ft.” 
in section 18 (limiting price of gas) of the Ashborne Urban District 
Council (Gas) Act, 1912. 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Aug. 4.) 


Caldicot and District Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup: 
plied by the undertakers shall be 18d. per therm ; and this price sball 
be substituted for the price of 5s. 6d. per rooo c.ft. wherever it is men 
tioned in section 19 (price of gas) of the Caldicot and District Gas 
Order, 1908. : 

After the declared date, “ therm” shall be substituted for “ 1000 c.ft. 
in paragraph (2) of Schedule B to the Caldicot and District Gas Order, 
1908 ; and “ fifth of a penny ” Shall be substituted for “ penny ” wher: 
ever it occurs in that paragraph. (Aug. 2.) 


Cleator Moor Urban District Council. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 17d. per therm. (Aug. 4.) 
Coalville Urban District Council. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 14°4d. per therm, (Aug. 7.) 
Cowes Urban District Council. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 16d. per therm. (Aug. 2.) 
Dysynnoi Gas Company, Ltd. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 23d. per therm. (Aug. 2.) 
Glyncorrwg Urban District Council. - 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplie 
by the undertakers shall be 17d. pertherm. (Aug. 7-) 
Hawkhurst Gas Company, Ltd. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas SUPP 
by the undertakers shall be 18°8d. per therm. (Aug. 9-) 
Horsham Rural District Council. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of £35 supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 19d. per therm. (Aug. 3.) 


lied 
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Knaresborough Urban District Council. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 15°6d. pertherm. (Aug. 7.) 


Rainhill Gas and Water Company. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 15°8d. per therm. (Aug. 7.) 


Rotrwell (Northampton) Urban District Council. 

After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
lied by the undertakers shall be 16d. per therm. 

After the declared date, the price of 13'6d. per therm shall be sub- 
stituted for the price of 3s, 6d. per rooo c.ft. mentioned in Article 
XXVII. (application of gas revenue) of the Rothwell (Northampton) 
Gas Order, 1900. 

After the declared date, the price of 16d. per therm shall be substi- 
tated for the price of 4s. 6d. per roooc.ft. mentioned in Article X XIX. 
{as to how the charges of carrying the Order into execution are to be 
defrayed) of the Rothwell (Northampton) Gas Order, 1900. (Aug. 3.) 


Rothwell (Yorks.) Gas Light Company. 

After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 14d. per therm ; and this price shall 
be substituted for the maximum price per 1000 c.{t. mentioned in sec- 
tion 15 (price of gas) of the Rothwell Gas Order, 1895, and as amended 


by section 7 (price of gas amending section 15 of the Order of 1895) of 
the Rothwell Gas Order, 1908. 


After the declared date, ‘*therm” shall be substituted for “‘ 1000 
c.ft.” in paragraph (ii) of Schedule B to the Rothwell Gas Order, 1895, 
and “fifth of a penny ” shall be substituted for “penny ” wherever it 
occurs in that paragraph. (Aug 7.) 


Skegness Urban District Council. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 15'4d. per therm. (Aug. 9.) 


St. Margaret’s Gas Company, Ltd. : 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 18 6d, per therm; and this price shall 
be substituted for the price of 5s. per 1000 c ft. wherever it is men- 
tioned in section 27 (price of gas) of the St. Margaret’s Gas Order, 
1904. 
_ After the declared date, “therm ” shall be substituted for “ 1000 c.ft.” 
in patagraph (ii.) of Schedule B to the St. Margaret’s Gas Order, 1904; 
and “fifth of a penny” sball be substituted for “ penny ” wherever it 
occurs in that paragraph. (Aug. 3) 


—_ 


GLASGOW CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT’S REPORT. 





The fifty-fourth annual report of the gas undertaking, which em- 
braces the year frorn June 1, 1922, to May 31, 1923, states that the 
gross revenue amounted to £2,158,826, and the gross expenditure to 
£1,425,375, to which is added £141,444 for depreciation written off 
capital assets, The balance carried to profit and loss account was 
£592,006. 


The Committee had to meet the following requirements during the 
year: Annuities on stocks, £18,574 ; interest on borrowed money, &c., 
£127,115; and sinking fund, £111,813—leaving a surplus of £334,502 
on the year’s operations. The rate of interest payable to the Corpora- 
tion loans fund in respect of money borrowed was at the rate of 
£4 15. 6d. p.ct., as compared with £5 1s. od. p.ct. for the preceding 
year. The Committee applied £424 of the amount at the credit of the 
sinking fund to the extinction of £200 of g p.ct., and £45 of £6 15s. p ct. 
ga8 annuity stocks; and the annuities formerly payable upon these 
stocks now cease to be a charge upon the revenue of the Department. 
There bas also been redeemed during the year a further amount of 
£100,000 of loans raised under the “ Glasgow Gas Act, 1910,” section 
47, and the “ Glasgow Corporation Confirmation Act, 1921,” section 5. 
The amount contributed to sinking fund for redemption of annuities 
and loans was £111,813, to which is added {992, being the accumula- 
tions of the unappropriated portion of the sinking fund, making a total 
addition of £112,806 to the fund during the year. The sinking fund 
rg its accumulations now stands at £1,854,246, of which there 

as been applied in the redemption of borrowed money and annuities 
fr Os490 leaving still available for either of these purposes the sum 

1759. 
uantity of coal carbonized during the past year was 693,372 
ain The coal gas made per ton of coal carbonized was 12,753 c.ft., 
liver, — water gas, gave an average of 13,280 c.ft. The gas de- 
a, a:nounted to 8,202,917,044 c.ft.—an increase of 2'9 p.ct. The 
ro brought in £247,420; the quantity being 121,169 tons more 
ain “- for the previous year. The number of gas heating and 


appliances on hire was 265,987 at May 31, compared with 
263,238 at May 31, 1922. rib ii : 


_ 





cal Joint-Stock Company.—Messrs. H. Staniforth & Co, have 
Sate ‘tered as a Company, with a capital of £5000, to carry on 
—. S meter, lamp, and geyser manufacturers, hot-water engi- 
en heome manufacturers, founders, and engineers. The 


ie Nw Works, No. 303, Cricklewood Broadway, 


the Crieii Gas to be Cheaper.—A reduction of 54. per 1000 c.ft. in 
ac ot gas was announced at the annual meeting of the Crieff 
adopted. any. The report and balance-sheet were submitted and 


. The profits for the year ended June 15 amounted to £1917; 
«lag is end of 7} p.ct., free from tax, was declared. The quantity 
over _. ‘uced was 35,593,000 c.ft.—an increase of 2,552,200 c.ft 
consume. ‘vious year. During the year 143 cookers were supplied to 
Company.” this being the largest number fixed in any one year by the 
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FURTHER REDUCTION AT SHEFFIELD. 


A further reduction in the price of gas is announced by the Sheffield 
Gas Company. The new charges will be as follows: 
Quantities upto. . 100,000 c.ft., 72d. per therm. 


For the excess beyond 100,000 c.ft. up to 500,000 ,, 5$d. ,, ” 
” ” ” ” 500,000 ,, ” 3,000,000 ,, 53d. 4, "” 
” ” 1» 98 3,000,000 ,, 4, 6,000,000 ,, 53d. 5, ” 
” ” oo: op GQORBOOIO » 4 * 0 . § a.» w= 


The last reduction took place in March ; and it is worthy of note 
that the Sheffield prices have come down by approximately 25 p.ct. in 
the past twelve months. The new reduction takes effect as trom the 
September meter readings, so that the consumer will feel the benefit 
when he pays his bill in December. 

From a communication from Mr. Ralph Halkett, the General 
Manager of the Company, we learn that, since the inauguration of the 
therm system of charge in 1921, the Company have reduced the price 
of gas by 23d. per therm to domestic consumers, and by 44d. per 
therm to large consumers. These reductions are equivalent to 1s, 1d. 
and 1s. 94. per 1000 c.ft, respectively. 


_— 





LEEDS GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Report of the Year’s Working. 


The annuai report of the Gas Committee for the year ended March 31 
shows a gross revenue for the year’s working of £832,562, and a gross 
profit of £186,747. Out of the latter the Committee have to meet 
loan charges and contributions to capital amounting to £133,603. 
This leaves a net profit of £53,144, which serves to reduce the deficit 
of the previous year to the amount of £25,690. 


The quantity of coal carbonized was 225,769 tons. The gas made 
amounted to 2,977,788,000 c.ft.—a decrease of 106,967,000 c.ft., or 
3 4 p.ct., onthe previous year. The quantity of gas made per ton of 
coal used was the largest in the history of the Department, being 
13,189 c.ft., compared with 11,917 c.ft. during the preceding year. 
The total gas sold was 2,822,097,000 c.ft.—a decrease of o 7 p.ct., 
mainly due to the mild winter. The average price received for tar was 
85s. 8d., compared with 52s. 6d. per ton; and the net income for the 
year was £40,726—an increase of £17,852. The demand for coke, 
states Mr. W. Penrose.Green (Chairman of the Committee), has been 
good ; practically the whole production having been sold locally. 

The number of gas-appliances on hire shows a substantial increase. 
In the case of gas-cookers, for example, while last year the figure was 
20,105, the report shows that no less than 22,611 are on hire at the 
present time. The demand for furnaces for industrial work, having 
regard to the slackness of trade, has been satisfactory; the number 
sold being 72, compared with 46 for the previous year. The number 
of water heaters sold during the year shows an improvement ; but 
fewer gas-engines were in use. During the year, 31,608 yards of new 
mains have been laid. The total length of mains is now 1053 miles. 

During the year, the price of gas was reduced by od. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
and in February the Committee decided to make a further reduction 
of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. from the meter readings in March. The revised 
scale of charges is as follows : 

Per 1000 C.Ft. 


Under 500,000 c. ft. . 


. 4 0 
500,000 and under 750,000 i, ep we es 
FEGj000 4, » %O00D08D . . »« « «© «© « 3 0 

1,000,000 ,, 4, 2,000,000 3 9 

2,000,000 and upwards. . . 3 8 


For motive power and furnace work—any quantity. 3 0 


This reduction of 1s. 3d. per 1ooo c.ft. means a saving to the con- 
sumers of approximately £165,000 per annum. 

Reference is made in the report to the installations of vertical 
retorts which were formally opened on March 1 [vide “ Journat ” for 
March 7, p. 610]. 


<i 


The Smoke Evil. 


That the smoking chimney is under sentence inevitably to follow the 
stage coach and the horse and buggy is the opinion expressed by Mr. 
B. J. Mullaney, of Chicago, in a paper read before the National 
Smoke Prevention Association of America, in which he emphasized the 
importance of smoke prevention. The annual coal bill of the United 
States is put at $27 for every man, woman, and child—a total of 
roughly $3,000,000,000. Engineers, he said, estimate that there is 
obtained for this only about 5 p.ct. of the potential usefulness of the coal. 
The Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh, after careful study of its home 
town, estimated the annual smoke damage there at, $10,000,000. 
Chicago’s yearly smoke bill has been placed at $20,000,000, Cleve- 
land's at $7,000,000, and Cincinnati's at $6,000,000. Carry the com- 
putation through the entire list of cities having a smoke problem, add 
the total to the loss from wasteful use of coal (including the sacrifice 
of valuable constituents when raw coal is burned), and one arrives at 
a staggering grand total—an amount the human mind cannot grasp, 
any more than it grasps the distances astronomers talk about. The 
point is that most of this waste is preventable ; and the method of pre- 
venting it is by the use of gas fuel, which, “in cleanliness, con- 
venience, flexibility, certainty of supply, and uniformity of quality — 
in all the requisites of a perfect fuel—simply has no competitors.” 





—<— 





Fraserburgh Town Council have decided to increase the price of 
gas by tod. per 1000 c.ft. This was necessary because of the increased 
cost of coal, and the capital required for renewal of retorts. The 
increase makes the price of gas 7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
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HARPENDEN DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


Redaction in Price. 


At the annual meeting of the Company on the 8th inst.—presided 
over by the Chairman (Mr. T. H. Martin)—it was announced that the 


price of gas will be reduced by 1d. per therm toconsumers by ordinary 
meters, as from the Michaelmas readings, and a proportionate amount 
as soon after that date as: possible to prepayment consumers. The 
Directors’ recommendation of a dividend of 10 p.ct. on the original and 
additional (8 p.ct, standard) capital, and £7 8s. p.ct. on the additional 
(6 p.ct. standard) capital, less income-tax, and subject to the interim 
dividend already paid, was approved. 

The total revenue of the Company during the year amounted to 
£27,559; the principal item being the sale of gas, which produced 
£22,236... The expenditure amounted to £23 440, leaving a profit on 
the year’s working of £4119, The coal carbonized during the year 
totalled. 5563 tons; the gas produced being 102,821,400 c.ft. 

Mr, Wiliam Alfced Surridge, the retiring Director, and Mr. B. 
Dennett Holroyd, the retiring Auditor, were re-elected. 

The Chairman reported that further capital would, no doubt, be re- 
quired shortly, and the Company were seeking powers to increase their 
loans; so as to issue debentures when necessary. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the Engineer (Mr. E. H. 
Martin) and staff for their work during the past year, on the motion of 
Mr. F. N. Gingell, seconded by Mr. C. Holmes Hunt. 


“— 





MIDDLESBROUGH AND THE NORTH ORMESBY 
GAS SUPPLY. 


The Middlesbrough Corporation took over the North Ormesby area 
in 1913; and the Corporation Gas Manager (Mr. C. F. Blincoe) has 
prepared a report dealing with the state of affairs at the end of ten 
years. He has prepared the following table in reference to the North 
Ormesby district : 


} 





























: Gas Sold 
a. Gas Sold No. of Cookers on 
Year. | (1000 C.Ft.) Consumers. ge hy mang” Loan. 
| ene - —_ _— 
C.Ft. 
1913. “et wine | 36,000 2,350 15,320 325 
OAS x0! hex e | 83,562 3,232 25,850 2,070 
Increase . 47,562 882 10,530 1,745 
Percent” --. .-"| 190° -j 37 69 537 





The report continues that, to cope with the increased sale. of gas, 
over 7} miles of new mains have been laid, and a large proportion of 
the consumers’ services have been renewed. “I should like to point 
out,” goes on Mr. Blincoe, “that the prices charged since 1914 by 
similar undertakings to the North Ormesby Gas-Works in the Teesside 
district have ranged from 1s. 6d. to 4s. higher than those charged by 
the Middlesbrough Corporation, or a mean of 2s. od. per 1000 c.ft. 
extra, If Middlesbrough had not taken over the North Ormesby Gas 
Company, I suggest that the prices charged by the latter would have 
been no less (and probably more) than the prices of those undertak- 
ings; and, therefore, taking these as a basis, and assuming that the 
consumption of gas had not been increased beyond the pre-war quan- 
tity of 36 million c.ft. per annum, the increased sum which the North 
Ormesby gas consumers would have been called upon to pay would 
have been £4950 per annum. On last year’s consumption the extra 
charge would have amounted to £11,490.”’ 


<i 
—<—_— 


CHEAPER GAS AT AIRDRIE. 








Report on the Past Year's Working. 


At the monthly meeting of the Airdrie Town Council—Provost 
Kennedy presiding—it was agreed that the price of gas should be re- 
duced from 4s. 7d..to 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Mr. A. Kelloch (the Engineer and Manager) submitted his annual 
report on the working of the Gas Department. During the past year, 
he said, the amount of gas made was 129,612,000 c.ft., compared with 
127,781,000—an increase of 1,831,000 c.ft., or 1°41 p.ct. The coal 
carbonized amounted to 6787 tons, being a decrease of 1945 tons on the 
previous year. The yield of gas per ton of coal carbonized, including 
water gas from coke and oil, was 19,097 c.ft. The quantity of gas sold 
was 122,070,000 c.ft.—1,754,700 c.ft. more than last year. Both ordi- 
nary and prepayment meters showed an increase, while industrial 
meters consumed 10,923,700 c.ft,—an additional 739 400 c.ft., or 7°26 
p.ct. Public lamps accounted for 8,018,300 c.ft. The unaccounted- 
for gas amounted to 4°31 p.ct. 

The total income of the undertaking amounted to £34,561; being a 
decrease of £7423 compared with the previous year. The gross in- 
come from residuals and bye-products was £4866; and after deducting 
the cost of manufacture, the net income from this source amounted to 
£4189. The*total-expenditure under revenue account was (26,191. 
For manufacture and distribution of gas £18 910 was expended. The 
total outlays under residual products, gas-fittings, rates, &c., general 
administration, sundry expenditure, discounts, allowances, and bad 
debts amounted to £5907—a decrease of £621. There was a surplus 
balance of £8169 to be carried to the credit of the net revenue account, 
to meet the annual standing charges. The items of expenditure under 
this account were: Instalment of loans repaid, £1710; sinking fund, 
£1507; interest on loan advanced, £4384, bsing an increase on last 


—$—_. 


| the £15,000 loan raised in 1922, and appearing in the accounis for the 


first time. The expenditure under net revenue account totalled £8174 
—a decrease of {191 ; the amount at the credit of the net revenue ac. 
count being £8256, and a credit balance of £81 being carried forwarg, 


inn, 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 





From our Own Correspondent. 


The market shows no signs of improvement. On the contrary 
values may be said to be dwindling bit by bit ; and sellers are begin. 
ning to view forward business on a different basis to their optimistic 
ideas of a week or two ago, when they Were clearing spot lois at 24s 
to 25s., or even less, and talking 27s. 64. forward. 

The weakness can hardly be attributed now to scarcity of tonnage, 
as there has been more lying at the shipping places this week than 
there has been coal for, and congestion and shortage of berths have 
seriously handicapped operations. But there is practically no ¢e. 
mand for new business; and collieries which are not well sold for the 
next few weeks are finding the greatest difficulty in picking up trade 
even at much reduced prices. The weakness of the French, Belgian, 
and Italian exchanges is causing consumers and merchants who have 
bought coal to press for postponement of shipments ; and they are only 
placing new orders when absolutely compelled to. 

As to prices, collieries are not asking more than 24s. to 24s, 63, 
f.o.b. for best gas, and 21s. to 22s. 6d. for seconds, for prompt and, in 
most cases, September delivery. For forward business, specials and 
best qualities are quoting about 25s. to 26s. Asa matter of fact,a 
certain amount of business has been done for next year at 24s. Butit 
is distinctly scarce at this or any other figure at present; while some 
of the collieries still prefer to hold their coal rather than lower quota- 
tions when the outcome of the situation is so obscure. 


THE MIDLAND COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


In common with others, the coal trade has been in abeyance during 
the past week. Very little fuel of any description has been got up. 
Some of the pits made a start after the holiday on Thursday; but 
traders will want no deliveries until next week. As a matter of fact, 
many firms are arranging for supplies for not more than a few weeks 
together, owing to the state of trade. Now that export demand bas 
abated, slacks, and smalls are in abundant supply. There isa reduced 
consumption of gas coals; and these are more freely offered. House 
coal has not improved; but stocking will take place on a larger scale 
during the next few weeks. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


Although there are strong complaints that the Rubr occupation is 
having a serious effect upon business, heavy shipments are taking 
place at the Humber ports for German delivery. Last moath 624,870 
tons of coal entered Hull from the collieries—an increase of 104,764 
tons as compared with July, 1922. During the month the export from 
Hull to foreign countries was 448,116 tons—an increase on July last 
year of 150,337 tons. The export to Germany was 230,552 tons, as 
compared with 80,666 ; and for the period January to July, the figures 
were 1,129,750 and 243,416 tonsrespectively. The exports to Belgium 
were: July, 1923, 10,997 tons; July, 1922, 202 tons; January to July, 
1923, 127,147 tons; January to July, 1922, 15,742 tons. The figures 
for France were respectively 58,715, 43.236, 427,075 and 372 696 tons, 
From Barnsley the bulk of the fuel for export is destined for the Scat- 
dinavian ports, with washed and smalls in good request for Germany. 
The forward inquiry for hards promises well, and collieries are holding 
out firmly for fuil late rates at about 26s. 6d. per ton f.0.b. Secondary 
grade fuel moves oft better, and values are rather stronger, but 
generally supplies are larger. Though consumption is much smaller, 
the collieries are keeping in fairly full work ; and contracts are re 
newed at the advance quoted recently. Small fuel is plentiful, except 
good coking slack, which, owing to the large consumption, is rather 
scarce. The output of furnace coke is well maintained, and the 
demand prevents accumulation of stocks. Quotations are firm st 
from 44s. 6d. to 46s. per ton f.0.b. The industrial and domestic 
sections remain very quiet. 


tien 
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Revised Scale of Charges at Wombwell.—The Wombwell Urbao 
District Council have revised their scale of charges for gas. The 
prices will be 5s. 10d. per 1000 c.f{t. for Wombwell, and 6s. 3d. for 
Darfield and Great Houghton. 


Kendal Gas Results.—The report of the Kendal Corporation 8 
undertaking for the year ended March 31 states that the gross profit 
amounts to £7765. After setting aside £4663 for interest and sinking: 
fund charges, the net profit amounts to £3391. After deducting 4 
debit balance of £20, the amount available tor appropriatica is £337! 
The reserve fund remains at £5000, and the sinking fund, incluaing 
debt repaid, stands at £31,695.. During the year, the quantity 0 
coal carbonized amounted to 7890 tons, being an increase of 555 
tons, or 7°67 p.ct., on last year. The amount of gas made ve 
110,673,000 c.ft., being an increase of 8:30 p.ct. The volume sent 
out from the works was 99,005,900 c.ft. The receipts for coke = 
a decrease of £1536; for tar an increase of {15 ; and for sulphate . 
ammonia, an increase of £324. The vertical retorts have 0oW been @ 
work 7} years, and, it is stated, continue to give excellent results. “4 
reduction was made, as from April 1, in the price of gas ©: 64. = 
48. 6d, to 4s.) to ordinary consumers, of 94. (from 53. 4d. to 43 74.) 
slot consumers, and of 1s. (from 4s. 64, to 3s. 6d.) for public lighting. 





year’s expenditure of £717, The increase was due to the charges on 


This will relieve the consumer to the extent of approximate!y £2887: 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


LonpDon, Aug. 13. 


The London Tar Products market remains quiet. Pitch for next 
season’s delivery is not below 150s. per ton; but though it is antici- 
pated that supplies will be short, there is not much demand at present. 
Creosote is steady at about 10d. to rojd. per gallon in bulk at makers’ 
works. Other products are unchanged. Makers are still busy de- 
livering tar for road work. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 13. 

Owing to the holidays, there has been practically nothing doing in 
the market for tar products during the past week. Pitch is decidedly 
quieter for the moment, but probably this is only due to the absence 
of buyers on their vacations. It is believed that a considerable quantity 
still remains to be purchased, and that an improvement in price will 
take place at the end of this month or early in September. Creosote oil 
isquiet but steady. White products are all depressed in sympathy with 
petroleum products. Naphthalene is steady. Carbolic acid is quiet. 
Orders for refined tar are falling off more than was thought would be 
the case with the fine weather now prevailing. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 81s. 6d. to 86s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 137s. 6d. to 
140s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 135s. to 137s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
136s. to 138s. 6d. ; Clyde, 136s. to 138s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
1s. 24d. to 18. 34d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., rod. to rogd. 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, rs. 7d. to 1s. 74d. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. nominal, Coal tar crude naph- 
tha in bulk, North, 8d. to 8$d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 24d. 
tors. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 54d. to 1s. 7d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 8d. to 83d. ; salty, 7#d. to 8d.; Scotland, 63d. to 
744. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 84d. to 9d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
38. 4d. to 38. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


ii 








Cheaper Gas at Peterhead.—In presenting his annual report to 
the Town Council, Mr. Easson (the Gas Engineer) states that, during 
the year, 5526 tons of coal, which yielded 59,054,000 c.ft. of gas, were 
carbonized. The unaccounted-for gas was 7°25 p.ct.—2°65 p.ct. below 
the former year. This reduction was due to the renewal of a leaky 
gasholder crown. Following upon the report, the Committee resolved 
to recommend that the price of gas be reduced by 4d. per 1000 c.ft., 
making the present charge 5s. 4d. A special vote of thanks was ac- 
corded tothe Manager, for his excellent year’s working. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Additional Storage at Stromness: 


The re-erection of a gasholder purchased by the Stromness Town 
Council from the Government has now been completed. The holder 
was formerly in use at the Houton Air Station, in connection with the 
balloon air service, and came into the market when material was dis- 
posed of. Its dismantling at Houton and re-erection at Stromness 
were undertaken by Messrs. Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd., of 
Church Fenton, Leeds, and the work has been most expeditiously and 
satisfactorily carried out by their representatives, Messrs. Jones and 
Adamson. The work was started on May 15, and the last rivet was 
driven on July 31. Considering that the sections had to be removed 
fully nine miles, congratulations are due for the speedy erection. The 
holder, we are informed, is as good as new. 
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Reduction at Glasgow.—It bas been agreed to reduce the price of 
gas from 4s. to 3s. 8d. per ‘1000 c.ft., and that the decrease should 
take effect next month. The Committee also recommend a reduction 
of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. in the charge of gas used for public lighting, 
thereby reducing the rate from 3s. to 2s. 6d. 


Shipping, Engineering, and Machinery Exhibition.—The latest 
bulletin issued in connection with this exhibition, which opens at 
Olympia on the 31st inst., has been printed in English, French, and 
Spanish, and shows the wide range of interests to be represented. There 
is a list of some forty institutions which are to pay official visits. 
Members of the Honorary Committee of Experts will act as guides to 
parties during the run of the exhibition. 


Carbonizing Plant at Nantwich.—A Sub-Committee of the 
Nantwich Urban Council have had under consideration the question 
of installing new carbonizing plant, which the Manager reported was 
necessary to provide the required output of gas. In moving the 
confirmation of the minutes of the Gas Committee, Mr. A. Peake 
(the Chairman) said it had been agreed that the reconstruction of 
the works could no longer be delayed, and that the time was oppor- 
tune to undertake it, so as to restore the works to the condition in 
which they were when the Council took them over in 1904. To do 
this, it would be necessary to spend {6000 ; but by expending another 
£6000 on the producing capacity of the plant, they would have a 
reserve beyond their present demands. The works were often taxed 
to their utmost capacity ; and the expenditure of only {6000 would 
give them no reserve. Parts"of the plant were tumbling down; and 
great credit was due to the Manager for having kept the town supplied 
with gas in such difficult circumstances. Before finally committing 
themselves to this expenditure, the Committee had decided to submit 
the proposed, scheme to’a gas engineering expert. The" report was 
agreed to. a 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


S eenninemanennel 


Tue Stock Exchange has had a more agreeable 
week than what has been the average of recent 
times. Markets pretty well all round were 
inclined to be cheerful upon the re-opening on 
Tuesday, and business became more lively, 
with prices rising nicely. Gilt-edged set a good 
example, Home Government issues were in 
good case, and Home Rails were all on the up- 
line when they did move. The Foreign Mar- 
ket was stronger ; French, Turk, Chinese, and 
Japanese being wellsupported. Oils displayed 


@ progressive rally which lasted through the 
week, The improved tendency of Tuesday 
turned out a good jumping-off mark for further 
advances on Wednesday. Home Governments, 
Home Rails, and Canadians did well; but 
Argentines were weak. Thursday and Friday 
were equally favourable. 

Business in the Gas Market was very quiet, 
even after allowing for a four-day week; but 
there was no indication of anything like weak- 
ness. Alterations in quoted prices were mostly 
ex div. adjustments; but whatsoever their 





ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 
= 

















Sua) 3 Ton 
‘ lest 
sua) “Oe |G08| 93 a 
Issue. bare. ex- 2) ‘ NAMB. 5 Highest 
Dividend. | $5 “2 July 30, | Prices. | Prices of 
T9%4- Transactions, 
£ p.c. 
131,978 | Stk.| Aug. 9 as 5% | Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C. z 72—77* 
190,492 |» ” 4 4% - 4 p.c. Pref. . ‘sé 70—75* eee 
1,551,868 | 55 Apl. 5 23 5% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 72—77 724 
374,000 | 45 July 12 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 76—7 62—67 
280,000 May 17 ” 4/- | Bombay, Ltd. .. . 33—6b 5st—s? 5% 
100,000 5| Aug. 9 | 16 S76 Tt pine. Peo. 2 a 113—12}° ae 
goo | to] "| 3 | Be | meme BaP pe | apa | tomate 
115,000 ” — ref. Ce 13¢-——I r1og—I 
162,065 | — June 28 _ 4% and Water Ce Deb. . ae . 77—82 : 
992,045 | Stk. | July 12 14 6t/- Brentford A Consolid. .| 261—~66 100—105 102—103 
734,920 ” 9» Ir 61/3 Do. B New . .| 204—209 100—105 102 
$5,000 | »» ie 5 5% Do. g p.c. Pref. .| rog—rr1 83—88 x 
221,400 | i+ June 14 4 4% Do. 4 Be; Deb. . 9I—93 77—82 774—79 
214,775 ” Mar. 8 11 114% Brighton & Hove + »| 208—2r13 175—180 aS 
244,200 ” oe 8 84% Do. A Ord. Stk. | 154—159 130—135 
1,272,500 | Stk. | July 26 5 5% Bristol 5 p.c. max. . » “ 97—98 as 
570,000 20 | Mar. 22 | rag | ro/- | BritishAOrd.. . .. 44—45 12—13 11} 
10,000 to'| June 28 — 7I- Do. 7p.c. Pref. . . os 113—12} ii 
120,000 | Stk. - 4 4% Do. 4,P.c Deb. Stk. 88—90 74—79 aa 
220,335 ” ” 4 4% | Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 50—59 be 
100,000 10 | May 17 _ _ Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 14—24 64—74 ws 
100,000 to| May 3 — | 4/6 " “} p.c. Pref. 4-6 o—7 pa 
100,000 | Stk. | June 28 4h | 44% Do. 4% p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—75 70—75 oi 
237,860 ” ” — | 78% | Cardiff 7} p.c.Deb.. . - 106—111 ae 
157,150 » Feb. 26 5 5% | Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . «| r08—r10 oe ioe 
»513,280 | 5, July 25 | 5/9/4| 60/- | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk, | ro6—z08 94—97 944—96 
$60,000 |», a 5% | 60/- Do. 3p Pe do. | 103—105 94—97 a 
75,000 | 45 June 14 3 3% Do. 3 p.c. . Stk. 714 58—62 ie 
00,000 * Dec. 15 4 — | Continental Union, Ltd. 76—79 37—41 eee 
200,000 a Dec. 14 7 4% Do. 7 p.c. Pref. 115—118 72—77 744—76 
660,000 Aug. 9 — | 64% | Croydon sliding scale. . se tor—104* = 
284,975 o a 5% Do. max.div. .. a 81—8,* finn 
492,270 | Stk. — 6 44% | Desby Con. Stk. + «| 123—125 oe an 
55,000 ” _ 4 4% . Deb. Stk. .| roa—104 ee ‘a 
209,000 ” Apl 5 _ 5 East Hull 5 p.c. max. . sa *. ee 
1,002,180 to | July 12 | 10 s/o | European, Ltd. . 17}—18 74—8) 71-8 
16,546,120 | Stk. | July 26 |4/17/4) 52/- 4p.c.Ord. . 98—102 96—98 96—963 
2,600,000 | ., ” 34 | 35/- | Gas | 3% p.c. max 76—79 65—68 65—66 
4,062,235 ” “ + 4 4% | Light) 4 p.e. Con. Pre, 96—99 80—82 814—5 33 
4,761,930 ” June 14 3 3% | and )3 p.c. Con. Deb.| 724—743 60—63 63 
130,000 o Dec. 11 10 10% Coke | ro p.c. Bonds . eo ee 
ae - — = 7% p.c. Ilford Deb. ae se 
82,500 ” Mar. 8 pe | Hastings & St. L. § p.c. ws 92—97 
258,740 |  »» ” 3% | 50/7 Do. 38 Pc. | 87—89 75—78 
70,000 10 | May 17 1I 10% Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16}—16} 15—16 
86,600 | Stk. Mar. 8 9 4% Hornsey 7 p.c. . - or 147—152 ics 
1,976,000 ” May 31 9 17 Imperial Continental .| 150—z60 158—163 159—161} 
404,800 o Aug. 9 Fy 34% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. Red. 84-—86 75—77* 7 
235,242 % s % | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. | r1rg—za1 9$—100° 100 
2,498,905 ” Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpools p.c. es ‘es ae ae 
10,000 ” Mar, 22 _ 7% » 7p. Pref. . ae 107—I10 108 
165,736 ” Feb. 22 | 7/5/6| 80/— | Maidstone 5 p.c. ee en 107—112 Se 
63,480 ” June 28 — 3% . gp.c.Deb e - 52—57 ne 
75,000 5 June 14 6 3/6 | Malta S editerranean 44—at 3i8—4 ae 
100,000 | 100 | Apl. 5 4t | 44% Fed | 4% p.c. Deb. 99—101 97—100 wie 
541,920 | Stk. | May 17 4 4% | Montevideo, Ltd. . .| x1g—12 50—55 50 
1,875,892 | + July 26 | 4% | 4% | Newcastle &Gatsh’dCon. | 98)—99} 844—853 ze! 
250,166 ” Aug. 9 - 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pref. Stk. me 744—76* 
$29,705 ” June 28 34 | 38% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 82—83 7I—73 
15,000 10 ane % na rie North Mi 10 p.c. ee oe 
55,940 ro ar. 7/14/0) 7/8) » ” 7 p.c. 14-15 12—13 
$00,000 | Stk. | May 3 8 8 Oriental, Ltd. « « 117—122 97—102 
188,120 | Stk. une 28 — | 78/9 | Plym’th & Stonb’se 5 p.c. ah 106—r10 
60,000 50 ar. 8 | 13 63/- | Portsea Island, » -| 128—rz3r Io3—108 on 
ae ° e " 60/- a. Ord s 118—121 a ae 
290,0 — —_ Primitiva _ S 54—6 5/-—6/- 
499,960 3 _ 5 _ Do. 5 p.c. Pref, . ie s3 30/——31 /~ 
$21,600 | 100| June 1 4 4% Do, 4p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 73—75 be 
,ooo | Stk. | July 26 4 4% Das. os 0 Igrr ee 56—s9 a 
$46,198 |» June 28 | 4 % | River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. | 853—87 56—59 574-58 
150,000 10 Mar. 22 6 é7° San Paulo { © p.c. Pref.| 1 II 53—6} we. 
125,000 50 uly 2 5 59 5 p.c. Deb. 47—49 38—4r 
135,000 | Stk. ar. 22 | 10 5% | Sheffield A + 2 2 © | 223—224 104—106 
209,984 ” aa Io 5% Do, B es 8 8 «| 233—224 104—106 
$22,500 uy 99 10 5% Do C see 220—229 103—105 
133,201 | Stk. | Sept. 15 4 4% | Shrewsbury 5 p.c. . . - as nie 
90, 10 May 31 9 9/- | South can eae 10$—11} 8—10 “a 
6,609,895 | Stk. | July 26 3/4/0| 50/— | South Met. Ord. . . .| xrxx1—r13 96—o8 964—974 
250,000 | 55 July 12 _ 5% Do. . Pref. . ee 97—99 si 
1,895,445 | - 3 9 Do. 2s. Deb. .| 724—74% 61—63 sea 
734,000 ” Mar. 8 — 63 Do. p.c. Deb o9 106—108 
91,500 ”» Feb. 22 8 84% South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—z59 129—131 
1,087,795 ” ae 6 % | S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 pe. 114—116 102—105 
368,837) +, June 28 5 5% Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. | rz6—118 5 —I00 
647,740 |» May 3 5 7% | S’th’mpt’n Ord.5p.c.max.| 99—r02 8—or 
121,275 ” June 28 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. ee 72—97 x 
250,000 ” Mar. 8 — | 70/- | Swansea 7 p.c. Pref. Stk. e 103—I05 Ms 
200,000 . J ae 28 _ 4% Do, 64 qo0n tik, sen 105—107 
120,000 oy July 26 — | P.c. «| 135—13' 120—125 
782,275 | *» 6 64% ee {8 38 PC. . | rIS—II7 100—105 ror 
eee Sik une 14 4 +2 . e . a 87—89 78—82 
258,251 . ar. 22 max, | 108}—109 go—92 
ol Wimble- 
° don, and 
$0,000 | ,, July 12 Hi] 90/~ Wandsworth A 5 p.c..| 151—156 126—13 2 
255,636 | ., od 75/- Do. Bstpc. .| 129—134 112—117 214 
108,675 | 4, se — | 63/- Do. = 6 6s = 97—102 rs 
140,865 ae as — | 63/- N aa) - 97—102 pe 
$52,000 “a S 71/3 Wimbiedon 5 p.c.. .| 127—122 109—114 111—112} 
98,000} ,, ‘ 76/3 BE y Pe 2 6 «| raI—126 113—117 ae 
88,416 |. 5 | June28 | 5 3% $ p.c Stk. . .| 66—69 57—60 ie 
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motive they were in favour of the stocks 
affected. 

The following transactions in gas during the 
week were recorded: On Tuesday, Alliance 
and Dublin 72}, Brentford “A” 102, 102}, 
ditto 4 p.ct. debenture 77}, British 113, ditio 
*B* ro¥, 11, Continental Union 7 p.ct. prefer. 
ence 744, 75, 76, European 7%, 8, Gas Light 
ordinary 96, 963, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 81}, 
Imperial Continental 159, 161, ditto 34 p.ct, 
debenture 77, Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference, 
108, Primitiva 5s. 1}d., 6s., ditto 5 p.ct. prefer. 
ence 31s., Wandsworth Wimbledon 112}, ditto 
4 p.ct. debenture 7734, Southend 5 p.ct. new 
91, 91}, ditto 4 p.ct. debenture 74, 74}, 
Leatherhead 5 p.ct. 9, 945, Danish 5, 5%. On 
Wednesday, Bombay 5%, Continental Union 
7 p.ct.i preference 76, European 73, 7% Gas 
Light .ordinary 96, 964, ditto’ 3} p.ct. 
maximum.65, 65%, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 813, 
Imperial Continental 159, 159}, South Metro- 
politan 96}, 963, 97%.:973, Wandsworth “B” 
114,- Southend 7 picts. 9tzi9t§ Ilfracombe 5 
p.ct.79, 794. On Thursday,-Brentford “A” 
103, Gas Light ordinary- 964, 964, Imperial 
Continental 161, Lea Bridge 100, Primitiva 
58., ditto 5 p.ct. preference 30s., River Plate 4 
p.ct debenture 574, 58, South Metropolitan 97}, 
Tottenham “B” 1oz1, Wandsworth Wimble- 
don 111, On Friday, Bombay 5%, Brentford 
“A” 102, 1023, 103, ditto “B” 202, ditto 4 
p.ct. debenture 79, Commercial 4 p.ct. 94}, 
96, Gas Light Ordinary 964, 96%, ditto 3} p.ct. 
maximum 66, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 814, Im. 
perial Continental 1594, 161, 1614, Monte- 
video 50, South Metropolitan 964, Wands- 
worth 4 p.ct. debenture 80, Wolverhampton 
IO p.ct. 1449, 145. 

In the Money Market, on the re-opening 
day there was a marked demand for accommo. 
dation, but available supplies were fully equal 
to facing the position. Next day the foreign 
exchange market attracted more than usual in- 
terest—the German mark at one time touching 
30,000,000 (an almost inconceivable figure) ; 
while at the same time the French and Belgian 
francs touched the lowest record. The market 
recovered composure on Thursday ; and things 
were comfortable on Friday. Discount was in- 
active and easy. Silver wassteady, having the 
support of India as a buyer. The Bank of 
England rate is 4 p.ct., as fixed on July 5. 








STOCK FOR SALE. 


SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY. 





SALE BY TENDER 
OF 
£35,000 OF 5 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE 
PREFERENCE STOCK, REPAYABLE AT PAR 
ON ist OCTOBER, 1943. 
Minimum Price of Issue 
£100 FOR £100 OF STOCK. 


For Tender Forms, with full Particulars, apply to 
The Secretary, Gas OFFices, 82, WrsTBOROUGH 
ScaRBOROUGH. 





CASHOLDER AND TANK CON- 


STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
CAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 


By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS. 


Price 10/6 net. 





WALTER KING, Lrp., “Gas JounwaL’? OFricEs; 





No, 11, Bolt Court, Fuunt Srezzt, 0.0. 4. 
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ks Natural Gas Statistics. Cheaper Gas for Buxton.—The Buxton Borough Council have 
The General Secretary of the Natural Gas Association of America decided that the price of gas is to be reduced 2d. per 1000 c.ft. as from 
e : - hypo 
the (Mr. William B, Way) quotes statistics which, he says, show an alarm- the June meter readings. The new charges will be: Lighting, 3s. 9d. 


per 1000 c.ft.; heating and cooking (by separate meter), 3s. 6d. ; and 
for engines, 3s. 3d. 

Gas Charges at Coventry.—The Coventry Gas Committee reported 
to the last meeting of the City Council that further consideration had 
been given to the recommendation in respect of gas charges which 
was referred back to the Committee by the Council on June 26; and 
they submitted an amended scale giving a reduction up to 5d. per 


ing decrease in production by the twenty-nine States of the Union 
24, possessing natural gas wells. There were, it appears, over 2,600,009 
customers on the books of natural gas companies of the country in 1921, 
serving with light and heat somewhere about 15,000,000 persons, or one- 

eighth of the population of the United States. The production totalled 
Th, more than 660,000 million c.ft., which compares with 800,000 million 
c.ft. consumed in 1919 by 2,500,000 customers. 





In the last-named 


























_ the average consumption per customer was 110,000 c.ft.; and this | 1000 c.ft. from the June readiog of the meters. Mr. W. Cleverley 
er- onal was soleead in ane to 34.800 c.ft., primarily as the result of a | Presented the report, and explained that satisfactory contracts had a 
itto national campaign for the education of the consumer to the need for | ©@tered into for the supply of coal to the works, Mr. H. W. ys e 
— conserving this important natural ally to modern civilization, and of | thought that the users of prepayment meters had not received the 
44, the efforts of the inventors and engineers of the natural gas organiza- | Consideration at the hands of the Committee to which they were 
On tions. The nation-wide advertising and publicity campaign referred to | @Dtitled. He moved an amendment that the charge in the case of pre- 
— has been undertaken by the Natural Gas Association of America and | Payment meters should be 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., instead of 3s. 7d., as 
oy the United States Bureau of Mines, and is said to be the first instance | Tecommended. Mr. J. Holt, defending the policy of the Committee, 
aes in the nation’s history of a Government Department joining with a | Said the Gas Department had done splendid service. In the case of 
31%, private enterprise in educational propaganda having for its aim con- certain consumers the charge, which eighteen months ago was 4s. 11d. 
iro- servation. per 1000 c.ft., would now be 3s. 1d. They were well below other 
B” large towns in the Midlands, which showed that the Coventry Gas- 
e5 — Works were doing well. The amendment was eventually lost; the 
” . . . 
* Shrewsbury Gas Light Company.—The accounts for the year ended recommendation being adopted. 
iva June 30 will be submitted at the meeting of shareholders - Sept. 1, 
) when the Directors will report a net profit, after providing for interest ‘ . — ‘ 
oy on mortgages, and deducting the interim dividend paid in March, of _ We understand that the Smethwick Corporation are lighting their 
thy {12,504, and will recommend a final dividend of 3 p.ct. less tax district with clock controllers, and have already placed orders for 
om (making 5} p.ct., less tax, for the year). There was a decrease of 3} | 1090 of the “ Duplex” pattern made by Metropolitan Gas- Meters, Ltd., 
0 4 million c.it. in the sale of gas during the year, which may be ac- | Nottingham. 
44 counted for by the mild weather prevailing over the winter months. It is stated by ‘‘ The Times” that an order from the Amsterdam 
ct. Following upon a reduction in the cost of coal, the Directors lowered | Gas-Works, recently said to have been placed for Durham gas coal 
Im. the price of gas as from Jan, 1 last by 1d. per therm, and have since | with the option of American coal, has now been definitely placed for 
nte- made a further reduction of 2'2d. per therm from July 1—making the | American gas coal, with guaranteed analysis, at ac.i.f. price of less 
ids- present price of gas 11°8d. per therm, or 4s. 6$d. per 1000 c.ft. than 28s. per ton. 
ton 
ling 
mo- 
jual NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
eign ¢ 
| in- No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whasever is intended for insertion in the ‘“‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
“y bv the name and address of the writey—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
ian 
ct COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “‘ JOURNAL.” 
ings be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER 
sin- NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s United ) Advance Rate: 35/- oe 18/- iis 10/- 
a issue. Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- os 21/- ee 11/6 
=) 
Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should | AbFoad (in the Postal Union)| 49 / 22/6 12/6 
Payable in Advance 
ae be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. y a ” 
ae In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post 
UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
Lines and under (about 36 words) 3s. ; each additional Line, 6d. Situa- All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
— tions Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 
OFS TIDE OF IRON J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and SPENT OXIDE " 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. ubeapaere, 
: cars WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
.E SPENT OXIDE METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 88, Sr. Mary ar Hitz, Lonpon, B.C.8. 
PAR REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. Phone: Minories 1484. 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. “TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
— 5 ,Telegrams— sd ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., | “B®4>Dock,OupHam,” and ““Merniquz, Lame, Lonpon. 88, Sr, Many ar Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
ly to PALMERSTON House, Phone: Minories 1484. 
OUGH 


¥FICES; 
4, 





Outp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


‘ 
“\J7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C. Volcanism, London.”’ 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


Bg Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JoszpH 








at Taytor (SarvraTors), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
ngineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouton. 


Telegrams—“ SaTuRaTors, Botton.”’ Telephone 848, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
GPECTALLY repared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 

_ SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Prarce & Sons, Lp. 
36, M ark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SinverTown. 
Telegrams—‘ Hyprocntoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 

Telephone—Mrnorizs 1166, 








A MANUAL OF USEFUL TABLES FOR THE 
GAS ENGINEER AND STUDENT. 


LOW of Gas in pipes at all pressures. 
Sizeof main. Comparing high and low pressure. 
Storage in pipes and cylinders. Testing by gauge. 
Volumetric corrections. Copious pressure notes, &c., 


&e. 

See ‘DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), S—econp EpITION 15s. 94., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Ltp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4, 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, June 23, p. 762. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GAsMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHEsTER. 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: “‘ Gaszous Lams,”’ 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
" Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: ** Bripurimat, Wood, London,” 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608, 
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TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


MILLGATE, NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 
tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Damper, NEWARK.” 
elephone No. : 174 Newark. 









MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
10 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams : ‘“‘ Patent, London.”’ Phone 243 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
ERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 








ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Por Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 





FL otcHinsox BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 





‘*FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—Kines 
Parent Acenocy, Ltd. (Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 
British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 1464, QuEEN 
Victoria StREET, LONDON. 86 years’ references, 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





Wn Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 





HE South Shields Gas Company re- 
quire the Service of a competent SALESMAN- 
—— capable of Supervising the Showroom 
taff. 
Applicants must have had Technical and Practical 
Experience in the Fixing, Operation, and Maintenance 
of Gas Appliances, and have a good up-to-date know- 
ledge of same, and also be able to Prepare Complete 
h and Quotations for the Installation of all 
types of Apparatus. 
Salary £250 per Annum, including Bonus. 
Applications, stating Age, Training, and Experience, 
and accompanied by Copies of Three Recent Testi- 
monials, to be addressed to Mr, DuGatp Curnig, Engi- 
neer and General Manager, Gas-Works, SouTH 
SHIELDS, and to be received not later than Aug. 20, 





AS. Assistant Electrical Engineer 
wanted immediately for Station Work. Must 
have thoroughly good Experience of Generation by 
Gas-Driven Plant A.C. and D.C., and be qualified 
Mechanician, capable of Supervising Erection, Over- 
hauling, and Repairs. 

Apply, in first instance, by letter, stating Salary re- 
quired, and enclosing copies of three recent Testi- 
monials, before 23rd August to the SecreTAry, ALDER- 
sHot Gas, WATER, AND District LIGHTING ComMPANY, 
Victoria Roap, ALDERSHOT. 


B.Sc., Honours London, A.R.CS., 
Aged 22, with Works Experience in Gas Chem- 
istry, seeks an Appointment. Excellent References. 
Moderate initial Salary accepted. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 7317, care of ‘Gas JoURNAL,”’ 
11, Bott Court, FLEET Street, B.C.4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 





AS Plant at Bargain Prices: 


CONDENSERS. Water Tube, 14in, Connections. 

Annular, Set of Three, 12 in. connections. 

Blakeley’s Baffle Plate Condensers, new, 2 sizes. 
TOWER SCRUBBERS. 5 by 40, 5 by 30, 43 by 18, &. 
LIVESEY WASHER, 100,000 per day, 8 in. conns. 
PURIFIERS—Sets of 25 ft., 20 ft., 9ft., and 7 ft. 
EXHAUSTWRS and ENGINES, 50,000 down to 3000. 
GASHOLDERS , 5000 to 4 million capacity. 
STATiON METERS, 60,000 down to 3000 per hour, 
TANKS, ENGINES, PUMPS, &c., in stock. 
Firntao BLAKEtzy, Sons, anv Co., Lp., 

Cuuron Fenton, via LEEDS. 








AILWAY Tank Wagons for Dis- 

POSAL, Rectangular and Cylindrical, specially 
suitable for Oil and Acids. Inquiries invited. 
BrotHerton & Co., Lrp., LEEDs. 





CORPORATION OF GLASGOW. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Corporation have the following 
Surplus Plant, &c., for Sale as they, stand at 
Baillieston Gas Works—viz. : 


(1) STEAM BOILER, 4 ft. 6 in. diam. by 15 ft. long, 

we aes pressure 60 lbs. per sq. in. ; made in 1904 

Messrs. Ewing and Lawson, Glasgow. 

(2) ENGINE AN DEXHAUSTER. Horizontal Steam 
Engine coupled to Gas Exhauster, supplied by 
Messrs. George Waller & Sons in 1904, 
SCRUBBER, WASHER, AND ENGINE. An- 
nular Brush Scrubber and Tar Extractor with 
Vertical Engine. Capacity 100,000 c.ft. per 24 


ours. 
ph phn Four purifiers, 12 ft, by 11 ft. 6 in., 
with co 
GASHOLDER AND TANK.  §Spirally-guided 
Gasholder ee Steel Tank, erected in 1911. 
72,000 c.ft. capacity. 
(6) THREE DISUSED GASHOLDERS. Capacities 
6000, 8000, and 12,000 c.ft. respectively. 
(7) WORTHINGTON STEAM PUMP AND TANK. 
(8) CART-WEIGHING MACHINE, Plate 6 ft. by 
8 ft. 6 in., with steelyard graduated up to 3 tons. 


Full Particulars, permits to view the plant, and 
Forms of Tender, may be obtained from Mr. Joun W. 
McLusky, General Manager, Gas Department, 45, John 
Street. Sealed Offers for the whole or any portion of 
the Plant, marked outside ‘‘Gas Department—Tender 
for Surplus Plant,’’ must be lodged with the Subscriber 
on or before Saturday, 25th inst. 

The highest or any offer may not be accepted. 


(3) 


= 


(4) 
65 


= 


J. Linpsay, 
Town Olerk. 
City Chambers, 
Glasgow, 
Aug. 11, 1923. 


“ 
OR SALE.—" Avery” 10-Ton Weigh- 
bridge fitted with Ticket Printing Gear. In ex- 
cellent condition ; being replaced by a larger machine. 
Offers invited to the ENGInEe&R and GENERAL MANa- 
GER, Gas-Works, Hoansey, Lonpon, N. 8, where it may 
be inspected. 





OR Sale— 
One ie and STEEL TANK, 15,000 
cubic feet capac 

One GASHOLDER a STEEL TANK, ¢8000 cubic 
feet capacity. 

Apply, Bares & Sons, Wiaston Lang, AYLESTONE, 
LEICE8TER, 


‘OR SALE —- 
COAL-TESTING PLANT, comprising Bench of 
Three Horizontal Retorts, with C.I. Mouth- 
pieces, 14 ia. by 104 in. Q, with 4-in. Ascension 
Pipes and Three 4-in. Rack and Pinion Valves. 

One WATER CONDENSER, 8 in. diameter by 6 ft. 


igh. 

One ATMOSPHERIC CONDENSER, consisting of 
Six 3-in. Steel Tubes, 12 ft. high, complete with 
Tar Box and Run-off Cocks. 

Two PURIFIERS, 2 ft. 6 in. square inside, by1 ft. 
10 in deep, with Water Lutes and Steel Lids. 

One Cowan WET METER, 500 ft. per hour. 

One Waller ROTARY EXHAUSTER (Hand Power), 
with 3-in. Connection, and Fyur 8-in. Donkins’ 
Valves, with screwed ends. 


Apply to ManacgEr, Gas- Works, SHREWSBURY. 





ANTED, an Experienced Draughts- 
MAN to prepare detailed Plans for Coal 
Handling work. West of England District. 
oAnelys by letter, to No. 7316, ‘‘ Gas Journnat,” 11, Bott 
Count, Fizer Street, B,C, 4, 


TEAM-BOILERS—All Sizes, Vertical, 
Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other Types of 
ilers, for SALE. 





11591-14, 102240, 105492 
Manufact 
enter into negotiations with one or more Fi)» ns in 
Great Britain for the Sale of the Patent Rights o 
the grant of L 


—— 


HE Proprietors of British Patents 

Nos. 11152-08, 28948-10, 4763-12, 4772-12, 20: 1-12, 
2, and 106899, relating to the 
2 of I t Gas Mantles, desire to 





r for 
Licences to Manufacture under Royalty, 
Inquiries to be addressed to D. Youn@ & Co., Shar- 


tered Patent was 1] and 12, Southampton Build. 
ings, London, W.C 2 





CONTRACTS OPEN. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WARRINGTON. 
dg Gas Committee invite Applica- 


tions from firms wishing to TENDER for the 
undermentioned goods as may be required during the 
next Twelve Months. 


Full Particulars may: be had on application to the 
undersigned. 
All inquiries must be made not later than Aug. 31, 


1. BAGS and STRING. 

2. Ga8S FITTINGS. 

IRONMONGERY, MILL FURNISHING, and 
GENERAL STORES. 

- STEEL or CAST MalINS, 

. CASTINGS. 

. CLOTHING. 

. OXIDE (New or a. 

. COOKERS, FIRES, 

BRICh8, LIMB, CHMiONT, and SETTS. 

FIRECLAY GOODS. 

TAR STILL. 

GLASS. 


IRON and STEEL 

. LEAD _ COMPO PIPE. 

MANT 

OILS, PAINTS, &o. 

PRINTING and STATIONERY. 

RAILWAY MATERIAL. 

. TIMBER. 

GAS METERS, 

WROUGHT IRON TUBES and FITTINGS, 
COAL and a 

. TAPS, VALVES, & 

DRYSALTERIES a VITRIOL. 
PURCHASE OF BYE-PRODUCTS. 

. WAGON REPAIRS. 

m1 GAS OIL. 


W. 8. Happoox, 
General Manager. 
Gas Offices, 
Warrington, 
Aug. 14, 1923. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


Limitep 





BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RHTORTS, GLASSHOUSE 

FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRIOKS, LUMPS, 

TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 

Special Lamps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative aud 
Fornace Work. 

SHipmENTs PROMPTLY AND OCaREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrick: B. CO. Brown & Oo., 
LeaDENHALL OnamBers, 4, St. Mary Axz, B.C, 








NOTE NOTE 
NEW ADDRESS 


TELEPHOS LTD. 


VAUGHAN ROAD, 
HARROW, N.W. 


Telephone : 
HARROW 777. 


Telegrams: 
* PILOTLESS, HARROW.’, 


TELEPHOS 
GAS SWITCH 


BROADBERRY STREET 
LAMP CONTROLLER. 


Ask for 
Particulars and Prices. 





Apply GrantHam Borer & Onanx Oo,, LtpD.,, 
GRANTHAM, 
































